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PREFABRICATION 


RIAR CARPINI, in the story of his journey to 
Central Asia, during the years 1245-47, briefly 
Hescribes the Mongol dwellings, concluding as follows : 
‘Their walls are covered with felt; their doors are 
ade of felt also. Some of these tabernacles may be 
maken apart and set together again and are carried 
Mupon beasts’ backs; others cannot be taken apart, 
imbut are moved upon carts.”” This is merely one among 
the many primitive examples of the “ prefabricated ” 
house, but it is of more especial interest in marking the 
sub-division into the two forms now coming into 
extensive use in the U.S.A., which will most probably 
be the prototypes for any adopted over here. 


For convenience, we may term these the “ panel ”’ 
and the “caravan” types. Both of these are being 
used to house the 42,000.workers in the Glen L. Martin 
factory near Baltimore, a well-organised scheme with 
adequate communal buildings and other adjuncts to 

msupplement the individual homes. The caravans are 


@ longer and give better accommodation than those usual in 
this country, the plan being more like that of a small 
eruisirig yacht, but the building industry would be in- 


terested in these portable houses only to a minor extent 
as compared with the “ panel” type, the one usually 
visualised in discussing prefabrication. 


The recent correspondence in the Press on the relative 
values of prefabrication and normal building methods 
has taken a form more psychological than economic. 
There is little doubt that numbers of healthy and com- 
fortable dwellings could be quickly provided on a pre- 
fabrication system, though the cost would be little less 
than that of the traditional types and their life necessarily 
ashorter one in our damp climate, but the question has 
not been argued on these lines, a strong feeling being 
expressed that the British are not “‘ foot-loose”’ nor 
Migratory to the extent that would render such a 
habitation as popular as the usual one, and that it would 
be regarded as an inferior substitute. If this is the case 
it would usually tip the balance against prefabrication 
except in special cases. 


This view must not be regarded as precluding the 
possibility of a marked increase in the standardisation of 
the components of house building, which would be no 
more than an extension of the general practice in recent 
times, but would be carried further if a recognised series 
i§ Of typical plans could be devised. We are quite aware 
of the dangers of employing “type designs’ where 
adaptation to site aspect and other factors are liable to 
be neglected ; but there are yet cases where the whole 
or the essential parts of a house may be appropriately 
i Tepeated in large numbers, and here the programme for 
iB Prefabrication could be extended beyond such items 
a doors and windows, to plumbing, fittings, and other 
Constructive features. 


Building methods in general would also gain by & 
less conservative attitude towards them, and the 
recognition of “modernism” not as a difference in 
fashion, but as an essential expression of logical and 
imaginative construction. It would be possible to build 
soundly and permanently with very much less bulk 
and weight of material than is the practice at present, 
and any means by which the amount of water demanded 
by existing methods could be reduced would expedite 
completion. A type of building which increased the 
voids in the outer walls would effect both these purposes, 
and, with the materials now available, would not 
diminish the protection of the interior from extremes of 
climate. 

These climatic changes, particularly in the case of 
moisture, are the main difficulty in satisfying ourselves 
as to the appropriate materials, both light and economical 
enough, for prefabricated panel construction. Those 
low in price are of doubtful permanence unless regularly 
painted, and the more reliable do not show much saving 
in cost. The whole prefabrication programme rests 
mainly on its value in meeting emergencies. 

Looking at the whole question of future building 
methods and their influence on the design of our cities, 
there certainly appear to be great possibilities for 
economic progress in the design and construction of 
buildings no less permanent in character than those of 
past times. Not only is there a wide range of good 
mechanically made accessories, but also a variety of 
building material of various kinds for various purposes, 
not hitherto available. Some of these may demand 
basic changes in design, but the architectural develop- 
ments in recent times show that this will be regarded as 
an opportunity rather than a drawback. There would 
not then be any conflict between the traditional and the 
prefabricated building, but only as to the part pre- 
fabrication could play in buildings skilfully designed and 
scientifically constructed. 

It would be unwise to claim that an “ assembled ” 
structure cannot have the form of beauty appropriate 
to it; in fact, the probability is that it would arrive 
at this in time; but it would naturally be a form 
differing from that of a building standing firmly on its 
site, and the problem would be imposed of harmonising 
the two types when in proximity to each other. It 
might not be quite insoluble, but is likely to involve 
some sacrifice of order and dignity; this would not 
occur, of course, in specially organised groups connected 
with large manufacturing concerns, but in other cases 
it seems to be generally agreed that the British tem- 
perament demands the more traditional type, welded 
to its site and surroundings, which gives all, and 
improves on, the amenities accompanying those homes 
thatghave been occupied for a century, or sometimes 
much longer. 


‘ 
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NOTES anon NEWS 


One-Year Housing Plan: Minister’s 
Advice. 

In the course of a recent discussion 
on Manchester’s housing needs with a 
deputation from the City Corporation, 
the Minister of Health (Mr. Ernest 
Brown) said that all local authorities 
should follow the example of Man- 
chester and Sheffield and begin now to 
prepare at least a one-year’s housing 
programme. 

It was essential, the Minister added, 
that a start on a substantial pro- 
gramme should be made the moment, 


materials and labour could be made 
available. That time was not yet. 
What he described as the claims of 


the present great building enterprises 
of strategic importance must first, be 
met, and even then other claims would 
have to be considered. He knew from 
his many journeys to all parts of the 
country the increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory conditions under which large 
numbers of our people were living, 
and he was hopeful that house build- 
ing might be resumed before the end 
of the war. The majority of local 
authorities should be able to decide 
now on sites which, whatever might 
be the decisions on. national and local 
planning, would almost certainly be 
housing sites, and on schemes which 
would fit into any plan. The Ministry 
of Health from the housing aspect, 
and the Ministry of Works and Plan- 
ning from the planning point of view, 
would give them all possible assistance 
in coming to their decisions. 


Manchester’s Housing Needs. 

Tue Minister noted that Manches- 
ter’s present and post-war housing 
needs were estimated to require the 
building of between 70,000 and 80,000 
new houses,-of which at least 10,000 
would be needed for what the deputa- 
tion described as priority needs, e.g., 
families now living in clearance areas 
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already scheduled and in lodgings, and 
those returning from the Forces who 
would be without homes for their 
families. 

. The Minister undertook to arrange 
for officers of the Ministry of Health 
and of the Ministry of Works and 
Planning to visit, Manchester at once 
in order to confer on the spot with 
representatives and officers of the 
Corporation, with a view to arriving 
at an agreed first year’s programme. 


A Polish School of Architecture. 
A SCHEME has come into operation in 


Liverpool whereby Polish architec- 
tural undergraduates who, with the 
German occupation, thought that 


their careers, if not ended, were held 
up for several years, are resuming 
their studies. Following an agreement, 
sponsored by the British Council, be- 
tween the Polish Government and the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, 
facilities have been provided for about 
30 Polish students, who have already 
embarked on their professional studies 
in Poland, to complete their courses 
in Liverpool. When the war ends, 
therefore. Poland will possess a num- 








“ THE ENGLISHMAN BUILDS ”’ EXHIBITION. One of the Pies of this Exhibition, 


planned by Mr. Ralph Tubbs, and now on show at the National Gallery (see facing page). 
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ber of young and highly qualifig 
architects immediately available 4 
face the task of rebuilding their shy 
tered country. Both the staff and th 
students in Liverpool have warmly 
welcomed the prospects of close gj 
laboration and friendship offered by 










the scheme, which will be official} 
inaugurated on Friday, November 4 
by General Sikorski, upon whop 


Liverpool University is to confer th 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws » 
the same day. 


Appreciation of Architecture. 

A sECOND course of lectures fy 
teachers on the Appreciation of Archi. 
tecture is being held at the Univ ersity 
of Reading at 5.30 p.m. on Tuesdays 
The course began on October 20. Thi 
further course has been planned ly 
Mr. Anthony Betts, Director of the Ar 
School, University of Reading, and th 
lectures during the current term wil 
be given by Mr. Betts himself. Th 
Berkshire Education Committee, whic 
is sponsoring the course (with th 
active support of the Royal Institnk 
of British Architects) hopes tha 
teachers generally will be able 
attend these lectures, admission t 
which will be free, so that there might 
ultimately be an inclusion of som 
aspects of the study of architectur 
within the curriculum of schools. 


Development in the City. 

At a recent Court of Common Coun. 
cil Mr. Claud Dennis, chairman @ 
the Improvements and Town Planning 
Committee, said his committee had 
had conferences with the _ Royal 
Academy. It might interest the Cour 
to know that the committee had im 
proved on the suggestions contained 
in the plan exhibited at the Academy 









soon as the Corporation secured that 
protection from the Government f@ 
which the committee was waiting thos 
plans would be put before the Court 
and side by side members would be 
able to see the Royal Academy plans 

















An Examination Board Chairmanship. 

Mr. W. T. Creswewt, K.C., Hom 
A.R.I.B.A., A.S.I., Vice-President @ 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, has beef 
elected Chairman of the Royal Sani 
tary Institute and Sanitary/Inspector i 
Examination Joint Board. 


























Professor Holford’s Tour. 
Proressor W. G. Hotrorp, Profé 
sor of Civic Design at the Universilf 
of Liverpool, Assistant Secretary 
the Ministry of Works and Planning, 
is visiting Sweden under the auspice 
of the British Council. He is giving 
lectures on ‘‘ Building and Rebuilding 
in Britain,’’ ‘“‘ The Future of Englis 
Architectural Tradition,” “‘ The Sma y 
House in the Large Town,” “Tow 
and Countryside — the Changing 
Pattern of Britain.” 
Professional Announcement. 
Mr.” F. Stantey GRIFFITH, FS 
F.1.A.8., chartered quantity surveyOhm 
has opened a branch office at Midlam 
Bank House, 26, Cross-street, Matriiiey 
chester, 2. Telephone: Bi: ackfriats 
6925. 
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HE ENGLISHMAN 
BUILDS ” 


«. [\N EXHIBITION AT THE 
" | NATIONAL GALLERY 


oy Me «EXHIBITION ‘‘THeE ENGLISHMAN 
th Bans,’ designed by Mr. Ralph Tubbs, 
p1B.A., and now at the National 
bilery, is intended not so much to give 
,yisitor technical information about the 
try of architecture as to show how 
dings have expressed the ways of life 
chi j thought of the men who were 








* wading . 
sit} Hi; the same time, the exhibition aims 
aYs. Bywaking in the visitor some of the real 
This Basure that is experienced in contem- 
by Ming a fine building. It tries to awake 
j Risare, not by a lot of words, but 
the pher by showing beautiful photographs, 
wil gpa by their simplicity and innate 
The emt cannot fail to arouse some 
-* Buiional response in anyone who looks at 
ih Bs ~The best way of encouraging 
the Brest in any art, whether it be archi- 
tne Bure, painting, literature or music, is 
that Hi by long explanation and criticism, 
ty) Ht by letting anyone who is new to the 
ty a feel some of the joy that is free to 
‘ht who are prepared to take an interest. 
ge exhibition aims, therefore, at 
Om Bing a taste of the pleasure of appre- 
ture ting architecture, in the hope that this 
ewill be found sufficiently attractive 
wouse the appetite. It aims, too, at 
pring that this pleasure is not only 
Ul. Brived from what many of the public 
Od as ‘‘architecture’’—that is, 





Ng Miles, cathedrals, and large country 
had @asions, buildings to be visited at the 
yal Mekend—but that architecture includes 
yur good building, however humble. Thus 





the six scenes shown of ‘‘ the builder 
his work,’ for each scene of which one 
iular building has been selected to 






: W. A. Call. 
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Copyright : Will F. Taylor. 
BARN AT GREAT COXWELL (from “The Englishman Builds ’’ Exhibition). 


be shown in detail, this building has not 
been one of the great monuments of archi- 
tecture, but rather a smaller building in 
which the people of the time would have 
been most personally interested. For 
example, the building shown in detail for 
‘* Medieval England ’’ is the lovely barn 
at Great Coxwell, Oxfordshire, near 
Faringdon. This great barn, which is 
illustrated from the exhibition on this page, 
shows how the medieval builders made 
fine architecture when building for their 
everyday needs. It is 138 ft. long and 
36 ft. wide, is in perfect preservation and 
still serves its original purpose as one of 
a group of farm buildings. It was, it is 


Copyright: M.U.W.P. 


BARN AT GREAT COXWELL (from “The Englishman Builds ’’ Exhibition). 


understood, bualt in 1204 from funds pro- 
vided by King John and given to the 
monks of Beaulieu in compensation for 
the oppression of the Cistercian monas- 
teries. The barn originally formed part of 
the layout of a small community of twelve 
monks. 

So fine is this barn that it cannot fail 
to give pleasure to anyone who sees it. 
It is by giving such pleasure that this 
exhibition may awake in some a new 
awareness of architecture, which would 
not only add to their pleasure in life, but 
is essential as the basis for a true 
appreciation of the problems of rebuilding 
after the war. 














DEBATE IN THE LORDS. 


Lorp Reirg called attention in the House of Lords fast 
week to the machinery of planning advocated in the reports 
of both the Uthwatt and Scott Committees; asked the 
Government whether they. proposed immediately to adopt 
some such essential first step in preparation for post-war re- 
construction; and moved for papers. He said that as it was 
he who invited Lord Justice Scott and Mr. Justice Uthwatt 
to set their minds to these tasks he might be permitted to 
say a word of appreciation to them and their colleagues. In 
a task of such magnitude and complexity they had done 
their work so well as to merit and command 
admiration and gratitude. In his motion he was dealing 
with machinery and nothing else. He submitted that the 
machinery for national planning should be settled now, and 
that it was quite impossible to wait until the points in these 
two reports had been studied, analysed, and decisions taken 
thereon. 

Three things were required and in this order of urgency : 
One, machinery for national planning now; two, a Goverment 
decision, quickly, on two, at least, of the major recommendations 
of the Uthwatt Committee; and three, as soon as might be, 
decision on all points which had to be covered, and legislation 
introduced thereon. Any machinery was better than none, and 
his advocacy to-day was primarily that machinery should be 
settled. His views on that machinery were, first, that we could 
not separate social and economic planning from physical plan- 
ning; second, that in both social and economic spheres, and the 
physical sphere, the machinery must be interdepartmental ; 
third, that about a dozen different departments must all plan 
in their particular field, planning not being the responsibility or 
prerogative of any one; and, fourth, there should be ultimately 
responsible one Minister, non-departmental, unbiased, and of 
sufficient authority to be able to co-ordinate, reconcile, and settle, 
and, above all, to get things done. It was significant that both 
reports recommended such a one Minister. 

If they ask if this meant undoing what was lately done in trans- 
ferring the town and country planning powers from the Ministry 
of Health to the Ministry of Works and Planning, he replied : 
** Yes, it does.”’ If they said that he (Lord Reith) was respon- 
sible more than any other for that transfer and that after more 
than a year of effort, and with no small satisfaction, he an- 
nounced it in that House on February 11 last, he replied : ‘‘ Yes, 
it was I.”’ It might even be asked : ‘‘ Is this a change of front? ”’ 
and he replied : ‘‘ Not at all, it is not a change of front.’? What 
was recommended now was what he wanted in December, 1940, 
and what he was able to secure was what he announced on 
February 11. He was the Minister of Planning and he was per- 
haps entitled to hope, despite the experience of the past 15 
months, that more might come. 

He was well aware of the difficulties. There were times when 
he could see little else than difficulties, but with the encourage- 
ment and support of the Lord President, to whom this country 





Ss ON 
From “THE ENGLISHMAN BUILDS" Exhibition. The 


Heart of a City as it might be : An open layout free of in- 
ternal traffic, but with an underground car park on the site. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING MACHINERY 





owed more than it knew, they came to what was then a 


and they established something—a position from which 


hoped to advance. Was the Minister of Works and Pj 
clear where he got off and where the Paymaster-General 


Or, were they both off and/or on together? He was sup 
were very polite to each other, but he suspected at timg 


were rather bored with each other and with the matter of 


tion of their respective responsibilities. Why was Lord Pog 


replying to-day? ‘‘ Because it is an inter-departmental g 
he presumed the noble lord would say, and indeed it wag 
was the Paymaster-General, for whom he had a profound; 
tion, studying the report and not Lord Portal? 

Those reports did not recommend the abolition of the 


of Planning. They recommended the establishment, for th 
time, of a Minister of Planning. So long as there wy 


Ministers, so long would there be confusion and _procrasij 
and he spoke with no small experience of that particular g 
trative twilight. The rest of the machinery was of legs; 
ance than that there should be one Minister in general ch 
Minister’ of National Development. Under him there 
a committee of the departmental Ministers concerned, 
should be a central planning body for land control, in y 
town and country planning powers would be vested 


machinery should also include the Ministers concerned yi 


ticular aspects of planning. 
He was in favour of a commission rather than a de 
for all the reasons he gave four months ago. The com 


would be subject to the Minister of National Developm 


it would be subject to directions from Parliament, to 
under such safeguards as Parliament chose to impose on 
a@ commission would be the most efficient type of organi 
and landowners and others concerned would have more ¢ 
in it than in any civil service bureaucracy. Its mam 
obviously would be to advise the Minister on the prope 
land and to administer and strengthen the Town and{j 
Planning Act. 

The country expected an early statement; first, th 
Government accepted the principle of the wholesale pmij 
of development of undeveloped land, subject to fair cu 
tion; and, second, that local authorities could plan on th 
that they would have wide powers of purchase where 
quired development as a whole, and not merely because 
damage. Such a statement would encourage local authon 
go ahead with their planning. In conclusion his lordship 
** Victory as an aim is splendid, but it is tolerably oby 
urge on the Government that victory is not enough, 
people, in their faith and courage, are looking beyond vii 
the coming of peace with healing in its wings. They rq 
the Government a vision of England beyond the war; a 
of clear shining to cheer them after storm and rain. 
of the Government now a token of a covenant thereto.” 

Lorp Appison agreed that there should be a Minister 
business it would be to get these matters considered, Wi 
the departments together, to get the issues formulal 
focused, and to get the many matters of high policy 
before the Cabinet for decision. In view of the impor 
the matters to be considered, he must be a Minister of hig 
and be possessed of a sufficiency of ‘‘ ginger.’”’ Plam 
failed so far because, in the first place, we had not had ay 
factory system for dealing.with the acquisition and contri 
and questions of compensation. Next, there was a mul 
of authorities which looked at small private interests rail 
at big national interests. He hoped the Government wou 
a clean sweep of the large number of so-called planning 
ties, which had been completely useless. 

Viscount Samvuer said that he thought that the polig 
Lord Reith had announced on February 11, but which la 
had now repudiated, was right, and he hoped that the! 
ment would not again cast it into the melting-pot. The 
in charge would have to be in daily touch with, peti 
authorities throughout the country with whom would! 
actual carrying out of the plans. He (Lord Samuel) ho 
it would not be left to some body of Civil Servants in 
That would never be tolerated by the country as a Wi 
he felt. sure, would never be attempted. The Minister 
the channel between the Government, the suggested & 
of national organisation, as it might be called, and the# 
local authorities. 

He differed from both the Scott and the Uthwatt 0 
and from Lord Reith..with regard to the entirely diffe 
which they had suggested. That plan was entirely 0” 
committees’ terms of reference. They were not asked # 
on the machinery of planning, and, with all respect, they § 
constituted as bodies qualified to adjudicate on this palm 
took no evidence upon it, heard no opinions, and did no! 
the great organisations of local authorities ; and, in 


(Continued on page 376.) 
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VIEW SHOWING SPLAYED WING. 


‘“‘BALIN HOUSE,” SOUTHWARK: AN L.C.C. 
HOUSING SCHEME. 
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MESSRS. H. V. ASHLEY AND WINTON NEWMAN, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


THIS SCHEME, WHICH WAS COMPLETED IN 1941, COMPRISES 
7 flats of varying sizes, together with drying-rooms, 
perambulator-sheds, and other amenities. The scheme 
was a somewhat difficult one to handle, since there were 
cerlain conditions affecting the site which necessarily 
influenced the layout, and, further, owing to the nature 
of the subsoil, it was necessary to carry the whole of the 
buildings on piles. 

The endeavour has been to secure the maximum 
amount of sun to every flat, and the north and south 
drientation of the main central block and the splaying- 
off of the wings has assisted towards this end. The 
scheme is a combined access one, 1.e., the flats in the 
¢entral block are directly accessible from the staircases, 
and those in the wings are accessible from the bal- 
conies. Drying-rooms are provided for each block, dust- 
shutes are schemed on the staircase landings, and as a 
war-time measure three of the largest ground-floor flats 
have been adapted for use as air-raid shelters. 

Constructionally, the buildings have been erected in a 
Normal manner, with brick walls, hollow-tile and con- 
trete floors and roof flats, reinforced concrete and 
gtanolithic staircases, and metal windows in deal 
frames. The facing bricks up to the first-floor level and 
to balcony fronts are in hard brindled bricks, and the 
Main walling over in buff bricks, with black tile sills 
4nd bands. All flats have combination ‘‘ Worker ” 


grates in the living-rooms, gas-fires in the bedrooms, 
and “ Ascot’? heaters and fuel- or gas-coppers in the 
kitchens. 
Internally, 
imple lines, 


the treatment is of necessity on very 
with dado tiling to staircases, bathrooms, 





etc., and the remaining wall surfaces distempered in 
deep cream. An endeavour has been made to bring 
some measure of colour into the whole scheme by the 
use of orange and deep-blue tones to joinery, etc., con- 
trasting with the cream distemper. Externally, cream 
and orange have been used for window-frames, etc., with 
deep-blue for doors, railings, down-pipes, etc. 


It is to be regretted that the scheme, as originally 
designed, has been considerably affected by war condi- 
tions, particularly in that, owing mainly to timber 
shortage, the pitched roof, with its symmetrical groups 
of tall chimneys over the central block, has been omitted. 
This has resulted internally in a reduction in the size 
of the top-storey flats by the omission of bedrooms in 
the roof space, and externally, the desired effect of a 
dominant central block with lower wings has been lost. 
Further, the utilisation of rough timber from the old 
hoarding around the site as an enclosing pale fence is 
a war-time substitute for what had been contemplated. 
Incidentally, the western portion of the site so enclosed 
is now being successfully utilised by the tenants for the 
war-time cultivation of vegetables, etc. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Stewart & 
Partners, Ltd., of Baker-street, London, W.1. The 
following is a list of the principal sub-contractors :— 
Pile-driving, Simplex Concrete Piles, Ltd.; floors, roofs 
and staircases, Helical Bar and Engineering Co.; brick 
facings, Dorking Brick Co., and Sussex Brick Co., and 
R. Y. Ames; metal windows, C. E. Welstead, Ltd.; elec- 
tric installation, Pemberton & Sturgess; and floor finish- 
ings, Stonart Asbestos Flooring Co. 
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DETAIL OF WEST FRONT OF MAIN BLOCK. 


“BALIN HOUSE,’’ SOUTHWARK: AN L.C.C. HOUSING SCHEME. 
MESSRS. H. V. ASHLEY AND WINTON NEWMAN, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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EAST FRONT, LOOKING NORTH. DETAIL OF STAIRCASE TOWER. 


“BALIN HOUSE,’’ SOUTHWARK: AN L.C.C. HOUSING SCHEME. 
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LECTURES Be Seen AT THE 
[ae series of meetings to discuss recent 
gientific and technical developments in 
ilding, organised by the Architectural 
§ience Board of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, was. continued _on 
futurday, October 17, by two lectures 
jdivered at 66, Portland-place, on the 
jfuence of recent scientific research on 
the design of building structures. The 
fst of these was by an engineer, Mr. 
gwart S. ANDREWS, B.Sc., and the 
yond by an architect, Mr. C. S. Waite, 

FRIB.A. 

The proceedings were opened by Mr. 
W. H. ANsELL, President, asking Mr. 
george Hicks, M.P., Parliamentary Secre- 
aty to the Ministry of Works and Plan- 
ig, to preside over the earlier part of 
the meeting. In doing so-he said there 
gere some Government offices where the 
fmetion and the man seemed to fit one 
mother almost miraculously, and this was 
thecase with Mr. George Hicks, who knew 
the building industry from top to bottom. 
The fact that Mr. Hicks knew it from 
the operatives’ side was one reason why he 
jad such an extraordinary sympathy with 
the architectural profession; the architect 
knew there was a bond between the de- 
ser and the man who actually did the 
work which was not there to the same 
atett between any other two members of 
the milding industry. It was to be hoped 
th, the link would never be broken. 

Mz. Geornce Hicks congratulated the 
Royal Institute on taking up this work of 
search into the industry. There was a 
large and profitable field to cover; those 
who took part in that work would be 
amply repaid for their studies, and the 
industry itself would be the gainer. It 
would be a great pleasure to him to listen 
to Mr. Andrews, and, further, he was 
pleased to identify himself personally and 
diicially with the inquiry into the influ- 
ene of recent scientific research on the 
design of building structures. He wished 
to put two questions based upon the 
asumption that there were technical ad- 
vantages in the greater employment of 
framed and reinforced structures, on the 
ground that these made for speed in erec- 
tin, dimensional precision, greater struc- 
tural stability, and in some cases greater 
fire resistance. Upon these assumptions, 
vhat could be done to make the employ- 
ment of such structural methods economic- 
illy practicable to a much larger class of 
building than they had been used in 
hitherto? His second question was, how 
cold we see that all the relevant know- 
ledge obtained by building research found 
i$ Way quickly into actual building prac- 
tie? Research should be judged by its 
visible manifestation in actual buildings. 
There should be a complete filtration of 
mowledge from the expert to the architect 
aud builder down to the workman on the 
job, while knowledge and_ experience 
fained on the actual job should always be 

ing up to the Building Research 
“ation. At the present moment there was 
2 gap between research and practice, and 
M might be that research had_ been 
feademic and practice empirical. 


MR. ANDREWS’S LECTURE. 
Mr. ANDREWS said the engineer thought 
if design rather differently from the archi- 
. The architect had in mind the artistic 
PPpearance of his design as much as or 
more than its planning aspect. When the 
ecitect prepared a design he made no 
culations; he did his work on the 
imwing-board. But the engineer’s idea of 
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design was something resulting from cal- 
culations he made. He was presented with 
his problem by the architect asking him to 
calculate and prepare drawings so as to 
design the necessarily structural part of 
the building to carry the loads and stresses 
which were to come on to it. Very often 
before the architect had settled on his plan 
he would talk things over with the engi- 
neer to make quite sure that the proposed 
structure could be carried economically, 
and this early collaboration was most valu- 
able. The engineer’s design was something 
he put down on paper as the result of cal- 
culations. He started with mechanics and 
worked back to a drawing. 

Until the end of the last war, except for 
such building research work as could be 
carried out in a small way by university 
professors, very little was done here; but 
in America there was more than one uni- 
versity where rich men had given lavish 
endowments enabling the university to set 
up an experimental station. At Illinois 
there was the finest engineering research 
station in the world. It was Professor 
Talbot and others at that university who 
first developed in the English language 
the experimental side of reinforced con- 
crete, so that when, thirty years ago, we 
started thinking seriously about reinforced 
concrete here we had the benefit of the 
American research Work. After the last 
war the British Government, realising 
that scientific research had been neglected 
in this country, founded the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

In due course the Building Research 
Station was started at Watford, and there 
Dr. Stradling and others had already car- 
ried out much excellent work. But that 
work had been practically starved. Scien- 
tific research was a lengthy and costly 
process ; if you wanted to see your money 


COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, October 31. 

INSTITUTE OF QuANTITY SURVEYORS. 
N.W. Branch Meeting, at ‘“‘ White Hart ”’ 
Hotel, Warrington, Lancs. 3 p.m. 

Monday, November 2. 

A.AS.TA Show of films, ‘ Pre- 
fabrication in the U.S.A.,” ‘‘ The Build- 
ers ’’ and Disney’s ‘‘ Building a Building,” 
Alliance Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 
6.30 p.m. Admission Is. (Repeat per- 
formance on Tuesday, Nov. 3.) 

Tuesday, November 3. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND Re- 
GIONAL Reconstruction. Mr. G. Rosen- 
berg on ‘‘ Farm Buildings.” 32, Gordon- 
square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Thursday, November 5. 

Town anp Country PLanninG As- 
soctaTion. Mr. G. A. Jellicoe on ‘“ Land- 
scape Architecture and Planning.” 
Y.W.C.A. Lounge, Great Russell-street, 





W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 
Friday, November 6. 
C.P.R.E. Annual General Meeting. 


66, Portland- 
Discussion on 


Lord Portal will speak. 

place, W.1. 11.30 a.m. 

Scott Report. 2.30 p.m. 
Saturday, November 7. 

J.A.A.8S. (London and Home Counties 
Branch). Hon. Dougall Meston on 
“ Legal Implications of the Recommenda- 
tions of the Uthwatt Report.’’ 75, Eaton- 
place, S.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
County Encrtnerrs. Mr. H. Thornley 
on “ British Restaurants in Sutton and 
Cheam.” Municipal Offices, Sutton, 
Surrey. 2 p.m. 
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back in ten years you might as well not 
start. Further, if you were going to reap 
as designers the benefit of scientific re- 
search, you must have the attitude of 
mind which wanted to change methods of 
construction and was willing to try new 
things. You must get out of your mind 
the idea that the designs of the past were 
better than those of to-day. You must 
say that the designs of the past were not 
so good as those of the present, and that 
if you had your way you would make the 
designs better still. In the same way, if 
we were to get the benefits of successful 
research we must encourage invention; 
there must be people willing to take up 
the invention in which the results of scien- 
tific research were used. 

Another forward movement was that 
towards standardisation. It had started 
with the standardising of certain engineer- 
ing fittings and the sizes of steel girders. 
The work had afterwards expanded to 
standardising the quality of steel to be 
used for structural work. Then Portland 
cement had been brought in, and now 
research was no longer restricted to en- 
gineering, and there was a tremendous 
scope for the activity of the British 
Standards Institution; but we should 
strenuously oppose any attempt to stan- 
dardise design, because that would mean 
the killing of personality and individuality. 

A certain amount of lag between 
development and building practice was 
due to by-laws and regulations. In 
some districts the by-laws as regards 
modern construction were very elastic, but 
the person administering a by-law might 
not be appreciative of anything he had not 
seen before. In London we had a Building 
Act which had been improved = and 
modernised from time to time, and we had 
the excellent procedure of special consents 
or waivers which gave people a chance of 
trying new things if they produced 
evidence that those new things were safe. 
If we were to have the full benefits of 
research, public authorities must allow 
people to do things they knew to be safe. 

Research work was necessarily expen- 
sive. To start with, you had to put up 
expensive building. Then you had to 
instal expensive scientific instruments. 
You must have plenty of time. Particu- 
larly in matters of weathering and that 
kind of thing you had to wait years before 
coming to a final decision; though it was 
true ingenious methods of accelerating tests 
had been adopted. You must be patient; 
many elaborate pieces of research led only 
to negative results. 

The application of experimental results 
to practical design brought us near the 
point raised by Mr. Hicks, as to how we 
were to put into the hands of the people 
who were going to do the work and 
carry out the designs, the results of 
the research work carried on usually by 
highly academic scientific people. It 
required further research to apply the 
results of a particular piece of research to 
practical design. But research was within 
the reach of the humblest; valuable work 
of that kind could be done in any library. 
For research, whatever your subject, you 
should choose one little corner of it and 
make an expert study. At your technical 
library you could probably unearth some- 
thing which everybody else had forgotten 
but which was very valuable. He was very 
much dissatisfied because of the small 
extent to which research work became 
known, and it was difficult to find a 
remedy. The science committees of pro- 
fessional institutes could have sub-com- 
mittees making a regular practice report~- 
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ing on research work as published. <A 
great many scientific papers were pub- 
lished, but the results never got down to 
the practical man who would use them. 

As to extending frame construction or 
reinforced concrete to a smaller kind of 
building, there had been recent develop- 
ments as the result of the research of the 
Steel Structures Research Committee. This 
had so improved the design of structural 
steelwork and increased allowable stresses 
that the cost was very much decreased. 
Much the same was true of reinforced 
concrete; the recent Reinforced Con- 
crete Code Book enabled very consider- 
able economies to be effected. The ordi- 
nary dwelling-house could be built in re- 
inforced concrete, but the public had not 
been encouraged by architects to regard 
the reinforced concrete house as a desirable 
thing. But a building with fireproof floors 
was of very great value; timber floors and 
staircases were death traps to people cut 
off by fires. 

Another matter was the effect of 
research on the use of factory-made build- 
ing components. At a recent meeting of 
the Institution of Structural Engineers 
this matter had been raised, and it had 
become clear there would be strong opposi- 
tion to this development from the Trade 
Unions. Mr. Richard Coppock had ridi- 
culed it and apparently the architects were 
with him. But it would come. After the 
last war Lord Weir had designed a cheap 
house to be rapidly erected, but the idea 
was killed by the Trade Unions and by the 
ridicule of the Press. It was natural that 
tradesmen should be jealous of their trade 
and anxious if they saw anything coming 
forward to put it out of popularity. But 
you could not help it. What had happened 
to the harness makers and the men who 
made whips for riding horses? It was all 
part of the price of scientific advance ; and 
the condition of the operatives of this 
country had much improved on the whole 
through the fact that engineering started 
new avenues of employment. It was only 
one generation which suffered. The change 
must come. Take plumbing. The whole of 
the pipe services in a house should be made 
in a workshop, brought to the building 
and screwed into position. The wiped lead 
joint was an anachronism which had been 
allowed to persist because of the combina- 
tion of architects and tradesmen. 


An important field of research in rela- 
tion to building which many people forgot 
about was the actual carrying out of 
building by the building contractor : there 
should be research into the building plant, 
speeds of erection and matters of that 
kind. So far as he knew, nothing of that 
kind had ever been done in this country 
under any sort of central body, so that the 
general public had no means of knowing 
what had been found out. Contractors 
had experimented in various kinds of erec- 
tion, and we were gradually seeing a great 
improvement. Speed of erection, par- 
ticularly with modern methods of construc- 
tion, was an important part of the cost of 
the building. If you could save time you 
could save wages, and if you could save 
wages you would save cost of building and 
so enable masses of people to live in 
housing conditions which would be a great 
improvement on those of the past. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Norman Keep spoke of the gap 
between building science on the job and 
in the school. At the Brixton School of 
Building an endeavour was made to get 
over this gap by the students taking 
workshop practice, and so coming into 
contact with instructors who had had 
many years’ experience on the job. It 
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was often complained that there was not 
time enough for students to finish their 
research, but at Brixton there were 
studios open all hours of the day so that 
research work could be carried to its con- 
clusion. Generally speaking, there did not 
appear to be time enough for students to 
study all the subjects in an examination. 
Such subjects as the history of architec- 
ture ought to be cut down and the time 
given to a research paper. In the last 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination there 
was only one question which could be de- 
scribed as having to do with building 
science. 

Mr. AtuisteR MacDonatp said that 
surely the lecturer would agree that the 
Weir houses had been put up by people 
interested in a particular material rather 
than by people interested in co-ordinating 
the results of science so as to produce a 
really good house from the all-round point 
of view. 

Mr. Percy J. Watpram asked if the 
lecturer suggested that the Building Re- 
search Station was too academic and not 
very prompt. For many years before the 
war he (the speaker) had worked on the 
Science Committee of the R.I.B.A., and 
that Committee at every meeting had 
questions addressed to it by architects. 
Those questions were frequently referred 
to the Building Research Station, and he 
could not remember any instances of lack 
of promptitude to reply except in the case 
of experiments which required a long time 
for weathering. Did’ the lecturer suggest 
again that valuable research could only be 
carried out in a library? The best kind 
of research was done in your own work- 
shop. He had given some lectures to the 
teachers of a training school for opera- 
tives at Cricklewood. These men used to 
get to work at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and the lectures were not given until eight 
at night. But it was very seldom that he 
could get away before ten. The students 
made their own apparatus. At the end of 
ten lectures they had petitioned the Board 
of Education for ten more, and the Board 
of Education had asked him to give an 
examination. To those students, who were 
ordinary workmen, practical operatives, he 
had given precisely the same paper in con- 
structional mechanics as he had given that 
year to the entranfs at the R.I.B.A. At 
the R.I.B.A. for many years the percent- 
age of passes was 66, and it was the same 
with the surveyors and the War Office. 
These workmen also after their ten lec- 
tures passed the examination 66 per cent. 

Mr. Watkinson asked about a small 
two-storey steel-framed building in St. 
Pancras. Everything in this building was 
of steel—ceilings, skirtings, architraves— 
everything. The building was let out in 
flats. It was an experimental building 
and its builders received a special licence. 
It had had one or two bombs near it and 
had stood up well to the blast. But was 
it an economic success? 

Mr. ANDREWS, replying to the discus- 
sion so far as it had gone, said he was 
entirely in agreement with the first 
speaker that a great deal of very useful 
work could be done in technical schools ; 
and this had the double advantage men- 
tioned by Mr. Waldram, that not only 
could useful results be obtained, but the 
students carrying out the research work 
were so much interested that they learnt 
their work very much better than from 
text-books. At Brixton there was good 
equipment, but many technical schools had 
totally inadequate experimental testing 
plant. As to the Weir house, that was a 
stop-gap attempt to provide cheap houses 
quickly. If it had defects it was a pity 
its virtues were not looked at at the same 
time so that it could have been modified. 
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With regard to Mr. Waldram’s qus 
tion, he did not regard the Building R 
search Station as too academic and ng 
very prompt. You must expect resear) 
work to take a long time. But af Watfoy 
they had a most excellent index syste, 
by which they could turn up the technigl 
results of research on any one subject in, 
very short time. He had not meant, wha 
he said that research work could be doy 
in a library, that a library was better thy 
a workshop for the purpose. But mo 
people had not got a workshop. The egg. 
bination of workshop and library was yep 
much the best thing. : 

As to the question about the buildi 
at St. Pancras, the Committee on which ly 
(the speaker) sat had nothing to do with 
those buildings. They must have beg 
put up by the British Steelwork Associ. 
tion. 

Other speakers followed. One said thy 
the emphasis was laid too much on jp. 
dividual research. A lot of people wor. 
ing with home-made apparatus would m 
get very far. The point was not hop 
research should be attempted, but how} 
should be made available. We shoul 
leave research to experts, and see thi 
the results were widely disseminated. 

Mr. Enctestoke said the prestige ¢ 
this country had been greatly enhanc 
by the design of the Spitfire aeroplane 
Could designers be brought in, architecy 
and engineers working together’ after th 
war, to produce a design for housing co 
parable with the Spitfire? He suggests 
that in housing competitions the judgs 
should include scientists and _ structun 
engineers. 

Cot. Newcomse said that research by 
manufacturers could only be encourage 
by their knowing that such things as thy 
proposed to make could be sold. Conve. 
tional by-laws and conservative surveyor 
were a hindrance to progress so fary 
manufacturers were concerned. The fireclay 
chimney-pot was an instance. There wi 
no reason why this should not be replacd 
by a more efficient and cheaper appliane, 
but no manufacturer would spend his tim 
and money unless the product could & 
sold in sufficient quantity to give: 
return. 

Mr, Tuomas said the R.1.B.A. lal 
recently come to conclusions on the sth 
ject of co-ordinating and developing ak 
of research. Their recommendations hi 
been embodied in a report which had go 
to the Ministry. One recommendatis 
was that building law should be under a 
tinuous control because methods of buili 
ing were continually developing. TB 
organisation that had the duty of codify 
ing and altering building law should ha 
charge of a nation-wide research orgails 
tion which could be developed from 
B.R.S. at Watford. 

Mr. Crowe asked if it would be possibl 
to ‘have Regional Research Stations # 
which architects could submit their pm 
lems? If the Regional Research Station 
passed certain structures that would gr 
local authorities some means of making ¥ 
their minds as to such structures. 

Mr. Martin complained of the teachili 
in architectural schools. Time was giv@ 
to archeology and outmoded subjecis © 
instruction which should be devoted # 
something modern and practical. 

Another speaker said that prefabricatit 
would play a great part in post-war Ted 
struction. Were there any buildings 
existence where prefabricated mate 
had been used? 

Mr. Bucknett asked if it would! 
possible for the research department ' 
promote scientific experiment by putul 
up a block of six two-storey houses ¥ 
reinforced concrete? If plans for si 
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blocks were got out we might be able to 
set about post-war work building houses 
which would be warmer, more economical 
to construct and architecturally as good as 
many old Victorian houses. 

Mr. Hartiey described an experience 
where a local authority had been persuaded 
to allow a warehouse to be built for stor- 
ing furniture, although designed on the 
assumption that the superimposed load on 
each floor would be only 100 lb. per sq. ft. 

Mr. ANDREws replied. He thought the 
suggestion for Regional Stations with some 
power of issuing certificates which would 
be acceptable to local authorities would be 
avery great advance on the present state 
of things. As to what Col. Newcombe had 
said about the manufacturer not being 
encouraged, the Government was attempt- 
ing to do that by technical research 
stations. He was in sympathy with Mr. 
Martin about educational difficulties. The 
experimental house suggested by Mr. 
Bucknell would be an excellent scheme. 

Mr. AuisteR MacDonatp thanked Mr. 
Andrews, saying the R.I.B,A. very much 
appreciated his being there. It recognised 
that collaboration was the best way of 
solving architectural-engineering problems. 
He also thanked Mr. Hicks. He asked the 
audience to join with him in thanking 
them. 

The audience responded with a round of 
applause. 

The CHarrMaNn said he had enjoyed the 
lecture by Mr. Andrews very much. The 
answers given to his questions might not 
be complete, but building was a very old 
industry evolving rapidly and expressing 
itself in many ways, revolutionary in 
character because of the conditions under 
which we lived. There would be big 
developments in the industry after the 
war. Alternative materials would be intro- 
duced. The best ideas should be brought 
forward, all difficulties examined, and as 
many as possible eliminated. 

An interval followed. 


MR. WHITE’S LECTURE. 


The second session was opened by Mr. 
Alister MacDonald calling on Mr. Lionel 
G, Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., to take the chair. 
Mr. Pearson, introducing the lecturer, 
complimented the audience on its size, 
saying that a subject such as was before it 
would have been considered somewhat dry 
only a few years ago; but now it was the 
breath of life. In the course of his career 
he had seen a tremendous change round 
in architecture. Old shibboleths had been 
discarded, and it was now considered that 
construction and craftsmanship were the 
basis of architecture. 

Mr. C. S. Wurre said he would interpret 
the terms of reference as_ including 
war-time building as well as post-war. 
Some of them would be engaged on war 
work for some time to come. An architect, 
when handling a job of any size, passed 
through a series of stages in his office 
methods long before a contract was let, 
even long before working drawings were 
finally prepared. These stages included the 
preparation of sketch plans, the making 
of approximate estimates, investigation of 
the soil, choice of a system of construction, 
choice of materials, the consideration of 
acoustics, daylighting, artificial light and 
heating, thermal conductivity, degree of 
permanence and questions of cost. The 
architect must consider all these matters 
before he could approach the quantity sur- 
Vveyor or the heating engineer. For a 
scheme of any size a liaison with engineer 
and surveyor was necessary, and the earlier 
the better; but until the architect had 
considered some of these factors the other 
professions could not be given anything 
tangible to work on. 

The architect could not do what was 
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required of him in those respects without 
a background of scientific knowledge. He 
must have more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with structural engineering, acoustics, 
daylighting and other things which in the 
past had received scant attention. Possibly 
some of the older generation felt they could 
not digest the masses of information pub- 
lished, but if architects would read one or 
two B.R.S. Bulletins from cover to cover 
they would retain some of the points in 
mind and would know to what documents 
to refer for a particular subject. So far 
as schools were concerned, scientific 
matters were receiving proper attention in 
some cases, but there was room for im- 
provement. There should be education in 
such subjects long before architecture was 
taken up at 17. One fault was that archi- 
tects tended to wait until something went 
wrong before approaching the Building 
Research Station or any engineer for 
advice. It was well to submit proposals in 
draft to the proper expert instead of wast- 
ing time producing schemes or, worse, 
erecting a building which had to be 
adapted because of faulty acoustics, or 
allowing the drawing to reach such a stage 
as to present the structural engineer with 
problems which could not _ be} solved 
economically. On the general queS8tion of 
research and its appreciation by archi- 
tects, there had been a noticeable improve- 
ment just before the war. The codes for 
steel and reinforced concrete permitting 
higher stresses, but parallel with these 
certain stringencies, had been brought 
into building, and since that period there 
had been an increasing interest in the work 
of research bodies. The Building Research 
Station, the Ministry of Works and 
Planning, the R.I.B.A. Science Board and 
others had organised numerous committees. 


War-Time Bulletins. 

The lecturer continued with reference to 
those War-time Bulletins which he thought 
particularly important. These were Nos. 
1, 4, 5, 10, 13, 15, 15a and 17. In addition 
to these there were other officially spon- 
sored researches, including some on sound 
transmission, daylighting and _ various 
recommendations of the War Ministry con- 
cerning possible air defence. Some of 
these were the result of extremely careful 
research and contained a lot of very in- 
teresting stuff. Some of the findings in 
Bulletin No. 1 had been qualified by subse- 
quent research, and revisions appeared in 
later Bulletins. No. 1 dealt with single- 
storey factories of economic type designs, 
the object being to minimise the effect of 
air attack, reduce the risk of spreading 
collapse and so on, and to economise steel. 
Tables were given showing the weights of 
steel reinforcement per one hundred square 
feet of span area comparing one design 
with another. Daylight was studied to 
some extent, and the first daylight pro- 
tractor was produced. number of 
these had now been evolved by the 
Building Research Station to enable -the 
calculation of the amount of daylight 
which any type of glazing would produce. 
This would have a post-war application. 
Bulletin No. 4 gave additional types of 
roofs. No. 5 gave economical type de- 
signs in reinforced concrete as distinct 
from steel, and this also had a post-war 
application. Economy of steel was one 
of the chief aims of these type designs, 
and some interesting notes were given on 
shuttering. No. 10 was on the general 
principles of war-time building, dwelling 
rather on the technique of minimising the 
effect of direct hits, but bringing in de- 
signs which would be extremely useful 
post-war. No. 13 was devoted to fire 
protection of structural steelwork.. All 
those who had seen the film showing the 
effect of fire on unprotected steel had re- 
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ceived a sharp reminder as to the advis- 
ability of enclosing the metal wherever 
possible. One interesting point in their 
Bulletin was that steel at 600 deg. C. might. 
collapse. That temperature was reached 
in a few minutes with really good fires, and 
the object of encasing steel was to delay 
the rising temperature until inflam- 
mable materials had burned down. In 
this Bulletin the expansion question was. 
gone into and some advice given on aggre- 
gates. Crushed brick and foamed slag 
were better in fires than flint and gravel. 

To his mind Bulletin No. 15 was the 
most interesting and one of the most com- 
prehensive. It tended to collect together 
the information given in previous Bul- 
letins. The whole subject of air attack 
was reviewed in the light of actual ex- 
perience, conclusions were reached and 
advice given on general matters of plan- 
ning. 5ne of the most interesting things 
mentioned in this Bulletin was that from 
the point of view of camouflage vertical 
upstands on roofs should be avoided. In 
a supplementary Bulletin, 15a, it was sug- 
gested that all vertical upstands, even 
though only six inches high, should be 
eliminated. An interesting hollow tiled 
arched type of roof construction was sug- 
gested as casting practically no shadows. 
The Bulletin also went into detailed sug- 
gestions of ventilating flat-roofed buildings. 
No. 17 set out in some detail the resist- 
ance offered by reinforced concrete struc- 
tures to air attack. It advocated a mono- 
lithic frame and floors. The stability of 
the structure must not depend on one sup- 
port. External columns of any size should 
be inset with slight cantilevers, so that 
if the external wall went it would not 
transmit movement to the main structure. 
This Bulletin advocated fairly thick bars 
for reinforcement. Slabs should be as 
nearly square as possible and have cross 
reinforcement. Partially framed buildings, 
i.e., with weight-bearing externa] wails 
and possibly central spans by stanchions 
and beams, suffered severely. Non-frame 
buildings collapsed. It was possible for 
the stresses to be entirely reversed under 
the effect of expansion, members designe® 
for compression being subjected to tension 
and vice versa. 

Speaking of research on future work as 
distinct from war work, Mr. White said 
this should include some on continuity in 
steel and reinforced concrete frames. 
Without some knowledge of this architects 
could not start planning sntettigentts and 
economically. ntinuity of frame was 
directed in war time to localising the 
effect of a direct hit and avoiding spread- 
ing collapse; but, after the war he thought 
continuity might be used for economy, be- 
cause it reduced bending moments. 

Light-weight steel roof covering was 
another point advocated for war-time 
building, because of speed and, perhaps, 
for lack of materials, and research into 
light-weight steel covering would bear 
fruit if only because it saved dead weight 
and an amount of steel in reconstruction. 
Protection of steelwork from fire was im- 
portant alike for war-time and afterwards, 
and the effect of fire on structure had been 
looked into more carefully than for some 
years. ; 

As to thermal conductivity, a certain 
amount of research had been done in this 
subject, and it must be borne in mind in 
post-war building. He had mentioned in 
connection with light-weight steelwork 
that external stanchions might be set back 
from the wall space, the beams being 
cantilevered out beyond the stanchion 
line. Apart from considerations of space, 
this had an application for the sake of 
economy. The floor beams being canti- 
levered out to take the three- or four-feet 
space reduced the bending moment, and 
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therefore cost; but designing for this 
needed skill and should not be done with- 
out consultation with the engineer. An- 
other point in this connection was that 
sometimes provision had to be made for a 
possible future extension of a building, 
where it was impossible to forecast the 
load that would have to be borne by the 
stanchions along the wall where the ex- 
tension was to be made. If the architect 
set his stanchions back inside the wall face 
complete with foundations he need not 
trouble about what would happen in 
future, because he would not then be tied 
up with foundation problems. The new 
columns could also be set back, dnd the 
architect would not have to legislate now 
for an unknown type of loading in the 
future. 

Among other points mentioned by the 
lecturer as being in the Bulletins were the 
bad design of parapets and the use of 
bricks containing soluble salts and render- 
ing these with an unsuitable material 


which fell off. 


Daylight Illumination. 


On daylight illumination, the lecturer 
said an enormous amount of work had been 
done. It was a type of research which, 
especially for industrial buildings, should 
employ the architect’s activities at an 
early stage, because it affected his whole 
conception of plan and section, particu- 
larly section. A valuable paper on the 
subject had been read by Dr. Walsh be- 
fore the Illuminating Engineering Society 
Jast February. In that it was shown that 
even in the town-planning stage considera- 
tion should be given to this matter. Legis- 
lation ought to be devised to ensure that 
all buildings had their share of daylight, 
and that individual buildings were so de- 
signed as to make use of that daylight. 
The paper said that from a daylight point 
of view it was better to have a cruciform 
plan on an island site. It called attention 
to the fact that balconies projecting over 
window heads reduced the daylight in the 
rooms beneath, and that in congested areas 
fhis was an important point. Bad arti- 
ficial lighting in a completed building 
could be remedied, but bad daylighting 
could not. It was a matter of vital im 
portance. 

In the discussion following the reading 
of Dr. Walsh’s paper, it had been pointed 
out how inadequately lit and badly planned 
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the majority of kitchens were. A conve- 
nient method of measuring daylight was 
to compare the illumination received from 
daylight on the working plane—say, on a 
workmen’s bench—with that out of doors 
from the whole sky at the same moment, 
ignoring sunlight. Supposing that on a 
dull November day the daylight out of 
doors equalled 500 candle-power, and that 
we could achieve 5 per cent. of that on 
the working plane, that would be 25 
candle-power, and not many people would 
complain of that illumination, unless per- 
haps they were doing watch-making or 
something else as intricate. But not many 
of the older type of factories, even with 
north-light roofs, could get an even dis- 
tribution of anything like 25 candle-power. 

Of prefabrication, the lecturer said that 
the quantity of repetition contemplated in 
a scheme would have its effect on whether 
or not prefabrication was desirable. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Watpram said if architects were to 
survive in private practice and not have 
all the plums given to the big firms with 
paid architects they must work hard. But 
there was no need for them to become 
scientists or engineers. When Wren de- 
signed his dome, and certainly when Hugh 
Herland designed the roof of Westminster 
Hall, there were no graphic statics, no 
slide rules, and no text-books. They had 
to depend on structural common sense and 
hard work, making models and studying 
them when in doubt, and doing things for 
themselves. Architects must get the Bul- 
letins recommended by Mr. White and 
study them hard. Their motto should be 
per ardua ad nauseam. As to daylighting, 
much work would have to be done before 
the knowledge of architects was sufficient 
for practical needs. Take, for instance. 
the 5 per cent. daylight factor suggested 
for factories and compare it with the best- 
lit interiors they could think of. He sup- 
posed these would be classrooms in a 
modern school with high windows facing 
open playgrounds. In such a room the 
worst desks would receive about one-tenth 
of the 5 per cent. suggested for factories. 

The CHarrmMan asked about black-out 
combined with ventilation. 

The Lecturer said each individual case 
must be judged on its merits. He had 
found it necessary to devise a_ special 
remedy for each occasion. 
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Mr. AuisterR MacDonatp thanked the 
Chairman, observing that they were deal- 
ing that afternoon with scientific research 
into building, but the question was rele. 
vant—What were the conditions in which 
tuberculosis extended? Talking with a 
Medical Research Council officer, he had 
said, ‘‘Can we architects help at all in 
this matter? It seems to me that if we 
had a knowledge of things seen from the 
medical point of view, we might so de. 
sign our buildings as to make them places 
for us to live in and not for T.B. germs.” 
The reply had been, ‘‘ If we could work 
more in co-operation, you could design 
buildings that would help us to eradicate 
the scourge.” 


OBITUARY 


Samuel J. Newman, F.R.1.B.A. 


The death has taken place of Mr. 
Samuel J. Newman, F.R.I.B.A., of Park- 


stone. Mr. Newman, who was 92, was 
the father of Mr. Winton Newman, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. A. Newman, 


F.S.I., L.R.I.B.A., Deputy Borough En- 
gineer, Finchley. Articled to Messrs, 
Pocock, Corfe and Parker, of Craven- 
street, Strand, Mr. Newman studied also 
at the A.A. and the R.A. Schools, and 
was assistant for a time with the late 
E. L. Blackburne, Bernard Street, Ernest 
C. Lee and John Eunson, Northampton. 
In 1892 he was appointed Surveyor to 
Branksome U.D.C., and in 1905 was made 
Borough Architect and Surveyor to Poole 
Corporation—a post he held until 1927. 
He designed a number of schools, and laid 
out the first Poole Park bowling green and 
pavilion and the Parkstone bowling green. 
He also designed similar works at Sand- 
banks and Canford Cliffs. Phipps & Co.’s 
offices, Northampton; the Gold-street 
Chapel, Northampton; the Carey Memo- 
rial, Hackleton, and the Public Library, 
Branksome, were others of his works. 


Ernest A. Rogers, L.R.I.B.A. 

The death has taken place of Mr. Ernest 
A. Rogers, L.R.I.B.A., F.8.I., of Havant. 
He was the surviving partner of the Ports- 
mouth firm of Vernon, Inkpen and Rogers, 
architects and surveyors, whose works in- 
clude the Northern Parade School and the 
Havant War Memorial School. He was 4 
and a member of the Portsmouth War 
Damage Commission. 
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So the Government was 





NATIONAL PLANNING MACHINERY 


(Concluded from page 368.) 

the Scott Committee, two of its most competent members dis- 
sented from the committee’s recommendation on this head for the 
reason that it was outside their reference and beyond their com- 
petence. The proposal was a bad one because neither Parliament, 
the local authorities, nor public opinion would tolerate the 
relegation of these matters to some body not directly under the 
control of Parliament. If there were to be both a Ministry of 
Planning and a commission there would be a great deal of dupli- 
cation and overlapping and the complications would be found to 
be intolerable. 

Lorp Batrovur of BureicuH said that the passage of two years 
since Lord Reith received his commission to set up machinery for 
the physical planning of the country had proved the need for one 
Minister and not two. There was reluctance on the part of in- 
dustry to accept the new conception of the ordered development 
of the whole of industrial and agricultural resources and of ameni- 
ties. He favoured the conception of a committee of national de- 
velopment outlined by Lord Reith. It would co-ordinate depart- 
mental policies, which must be done above the departmental 
level. A Minister of Planning in addition to a Minister of 
National Development would be wrong. He would be prepared 
to let the Government select the right man and give him a free 
hand. It was vital not to quarrel now about details. 

Lorp Swett said that the Government had been charged with 
undue delay in announcing its decisions. That was ungenerous 
and untrue. Of the two reports the first was presented in August 


last, and the second in September. 
chided because in a few weeks it had not been able to decide on 
this very important and complicated matter. What the nation 
demanded, and what the Government was determined to give it, 
was the wisest decision possible in the shortest possible time. 
The Government was giving these matters close and continuous 
study, and no time whatever was being wasted. The two reports 
had much in common, but there were many differences between 
them which could not be ignored. The Government accepted the 
Scott Committee’s recommendation that registration of title to 
land should be made compulsory over the whole of England and 
Wales. The committee pointed out that this would take some 
time, but in their opinion it was important that it should be con- 
cluded within five years. The Lord Chancellor - appointed a 
committee to consider the recommendation, and, if universal re- 
gistration of title was not immediately possible, to report in what 
localities and at what stages compulsory registration on sale could 
best be brought about. The committee would be presided over 
by Lord Rushcliffe, and would include members of both branches 
of the profession, with others conversant with the advantages af 
transfer of land by registration over transfer by conveyance. 
Parliament and the nation were of one mind and purpose in this 
matter and were determined that the opportunity, whenever 
might come, to reconstruct their shattered world should not be 
neglected or misused. 

Lorp Rerrx, thanking Lord Snell for his reply, said the noble 
lord maintained that the Government policy on this matter still 
stood. But he had merely made it tolerably clear that it wa 
standing still. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Schedule, or, preferably, 
ule of Charges for Building Work. 
To THE Epiror or The Builder. 
%e,—The review and criticism of 
» Manchester Building Trades Em- 
Association’s ‘‘ Schedule of 
arges,’ by ‘‘F.I.0.B.,” in your 
sie of October 2, will, no doubt, give 
tisfaction to the authors of the 
hedule, if only on account of their 
wrts being considered worthy of 
tention. 

Yince the adoption of the Schedule, an 
ample of how it works has been printed 
t the guidance of builders (copy 
sed), and no doubt “ F.1.0.B.” 
mild have’been saved some of his pitfalls 
je had been supplied with a copy. 

j, will be helpful to “ F.L0.B.” if I 





re some of the ideas and desires which 
ted the Manchester builders to pre- 
the Schedule. Briefly, they are as 
ws — 

(1) Dissatisfaction with the present 
method of day-work charges and all the 
dium associated with such obsolete 
methods. 

(2) The desire to establish a system of 
charging which could be _ readily 
malysed and which was based on 
weountancy methods, thereby leaving 
nothing hidden or ambiguous. 

(3) The importance of adopting a 
smightforward system so as to avoid 
complications in the preparation of 
accounts. 
lis not contended that the Manchester 
eme is necessarily the last word, but it 
certain that the principle and method 
ted is sound and simple to adjust in 
be light of experience—i.e., percentages. 
No system will ever be perfect or 100 
kr cent. exact, because builders’ busi- 
pees Vary in nature and degree of effi- 
ency, and consequently it is necessary to 
upromise if an organised and united 
mt is to be established for general 
heptance by the industry, as well as the 
rhitect and surveyor. 

Therefore it is futile to quibble about 
fe points of accountancy and necessary 
‘9 the question on broad lines within 

limits of accountancy. Broadly 
waking, there are four main headings of 
enditure in the average builder’s busi- 
Bs: (1) Labour (excluding or including 

‘iisurances according to whether they 
t included in establishment charges) ; 
) materials, purchases, etc., including 
saad plant—i.e., concrete sheeting ; 
| heavy and special plant; (4) establish- 
ft charges, which include all purchases 
d charges that do not come under the 
ms (1), (2) and (3), the percentage of 
Mblishment charges on labour being 
mved at by comparing item (4) with 
tm (1). These four items represent cost. 
which, of course, there must be added 
‘ppropriate profit. 

argument in favour of placing 
Kblishment charges on labour only are 





t (a) it is the method adopted by 
used businesses with the approval of 
cuntants, (b) the charges are mainly 
ied in managing labour, (c) that the 
ig of establishment charges on labour 
materials is misleading and unsatisfac- 
®n account of the ratio hetween mate- 
4 labour not Weing constant, and, 
® case of work which consists mainly 
hr applicable. This method is 
d by War Office accountants when 
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work is carried out on a ‘‘ cost of works ” 
basis. 

Far too long have establishment charges 
and profit been mixed up, with the result 
that establishment charges have been con- 
fused with profit instead of actually repre- 
senting a cost, and the Manchester 
Schedule finally nails this misconception 
to the counter. 

‘*F.1.0.B.”’ appears to think that the 
percentage for establishment charges ought 
not to be immutable. Why? Surely ‘it 
is evident that a business cannot be con- 
ducted satisfactorily without some basis of 
establishment charge, and the way to 
arrive at the percentage is to take out the 
labour cost for the preceding year, or even 
three years if preferable, and to compare 
this cost with establishment charges. 

There is bound to be some variation in 
this percentage year by year, according to 
the amount spent on labour, or, in other 
words, the turnover on labour, but we 
cannot wait until a test has been made at 
the end of each accountancy year before 
making out accounts, so for all practical 
purposes establishment charges must be 
immutable, because as near as possible they 
represent actual cost and have nothing to 
do with profit, and that is where the crux 
lies and where many builders have been 
under a misapprehension. 

With regard to whether insurances 
ought to be included in the establishment 
charge or in the labour costs, I am inclined 
to agree with ‘‘ F.I.0.B.,’’ but what prac- 
tical difference does it make so long as it 
is included in one or the other? The 
reason for including insurance charges 
under the heading of establishment 
charges is one of simplicity in making out 
accounts, thereby only necessitating one 
addition to the labour cost instead of two, 
and also the avoidance of endless argu- 
ments as to what is the correct percentage 
for insurance. ~ 

I do not understand ‘‘ F.I.0.B.’s ’’ diffi- 
culty in appreciating the reason for an 
additional 10 per cent. establishment 
charge for goods manufactured at the con- 
tractor’s works. Surely the establishment 
charge of a contractor who has no work- 
shops and who purchases, for instance, his 
woodwork at a price which includes manu- 
facturer’s establishment charges, are lower 


than the contractor who runs his own 
workshops. 
The second paragraph, column 2, 


page 292, in ‘‘ F.1.0.B.’s”’ article states 
that on the one hand ‘“‘ profit is added as 
follows,’’ and then proceeds to state that 
the percentage includes profit. This is, of 
course, quite inaccurate. The percentages 
represent profit and profit only for add- 
ing to the cost and, as already stated, 
cost includes establishment charges. 

I do not agree that the days for carry- 
ing out work not subject to tender are 
numbered. Far from it. On what other 
basis can all the reinstatement of damaged 
buildings be carried out?—none, as far 
as I know, without being ridiculous. It 
is the only, fair way, subject to the em- 
ployment of firms of repute, with first: 
class technical ability and organisation, 
and the elimination of mushroom firms. 

Recent correspondents in The Builder 
definitely support this point of view. 
Further, what about future war damage— 
if we have any? Is ‘‘ F.I.0.B.’’ satisfied 
with the M.O.H.S. idiotic agreement? 

As regards work outside the contrac- 
tor’s area, I do not think we need waste 
much time, because it is the general run 
of business carried out in his own district 
about which the builder: is chiefly 
interested, abnormal cases being a matter 
of adjustment when necessary. 

Finally, I agree that the question ought 
to be dealt with by the Federation—but 
when? I suggested a method in my letter 
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to The Builder, under the heading of ‘‘ On 
Costs,’’ on August 21, but with little hope 
of success. Manchester got tired of wait- 
ing and got busy. 
NorTHERN BvuILpeEr. 

P.S.—I think a correction is called for 
by “ F.L0.B.,” but suggest that if there 
are any points which require clarification 
he should contact Mr. Denver, Secretary 
of the Manchester Association. 

[Following is a copy of the leaflet referred to by 
our correspondent. } 


THE MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE OF ae FOR BUILDING 


Explanatory Leaflet to assist in making out Accounts, 


| oo oe 

Labour Costs .. re ‘oe o-oo 
Establishment charges 

add 334 per cent. as per 

Schedule A. .. a —_- — = 
Materials, etc., supplied £ s. d. — --- — 

to Site 
Travelling Expenses, etc. 

(at cost) me —SC-or 


Haulage (at cost o-oo 
Heavy Plant (as Schedule 
Cc) i ar a 
Consumable Plant (on 
agreed basis) .. —e-eor 
Site items (on agree 

basis) .. at a e-r 
Materials (less trade dis- 

count, cash discounts 

not deducted) . . —- 


Manufactured Work at 
Contractors’ premises £ s. d. 
(at agreed lump sum 
prices) .. ws o-oo 

or alternatively 
Labour. . wa o-oo 
Establishment charges 
Schedule A plus 10 
per cent. = 434 ‘per 





cent. a by 
Materials (less trade 
discount) .. o-oo 
Machine time .. hr.@ — — — 


Sub-Contractors’ A it! 
(prior to adding 
Schedule B profit) .. thes -| ‘ani? tal 





Add Profit :— ee woe 
As Schedule B 

percent. .. Seer 

On _  Sub-Contractors’ 

accounts 2} percent. — — — — — — 


Totalf£— — — 
Establishment Charges under Schedule A 
include the following. 
Insurances. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Third Party and Public Liability. 
Third Party Fire. 
National Health and Pensions. 
Unemployment. 
Head Office. 
Salaries of Directors and Staff. 
General Supervision. 
Rent, Rates and Taxes. 
Telephones and Postages. 
Services—Water, lights, heating and cleaning. 
Advertising. 
Printing and Stationery. 
Bank and Loan Interest and Charges. 
Audit and Legal Fees. 
Storekeeper. 
Compliance with Factory Acts and Building regula~- 
tions. 
Provision of First Aid Equipment. 
Trade Subscriptions, Charities, etc. 
Motor Car Expenses, licence, insurance and repairs. 
Depreciation and Repairs to Premises. 
Small plant, tackle and hand tools—Use and Waste. 


Cost-Plus and Other Forms of Contract. 
To tHE Eptror or The Builder. 

Sir,—After all the ‘“ planning” is 
done and the new Britain is laid out, 
on paper, it will have to be handed 
over to the master builder for execu- 
tion. Upon the terms of the relations 
between building owner and builder 
depends the health of the industry for 
years to come, and the success of all 
the “ planning ” which is now going 
on. 

The master builder’s function being that 
of organising the flow of materials and 
labour, sometimes their manufacture, and 
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always their assembly within the struc- 
ture, his activities of management must 
earn their proper reward. This reward is, 
in a firm price contract, represented by the 
difference, if any, between the costs to him 
of all the materials and services entering 
into the completed works, on the one 
hand, and the figure he can induce the 
owner to pay for it on the other. There is 
considerable risk, varying from time to 
time and place to place, that these two 
amounts may be so close as to leave no 
surplus from which to reward the builder 
for his efforts; hence the business casual- 
ties which are such a feature of the 
industry. 

If a form of contract could be devised 
that would enable the building owner to 
avail himself of the skill and experience 
of the master builder whilst paying only 
for those hazards that actually materialise 
and which nobody can foresee, most of the 
guesswork would be removed from building 
costs. A cost-plus percentage contract 
does not do this. 

The only commercial condition where 
a firm price contract can conceivably not 
land the building owner into trouble is 
where market conditions for labour, mate- 
rials and services are so stabilised during 
the period of the project that almost every 
contingency can be estimated beforehand. 
Such stabilisation over a period of a year 
or two cannot, of a certainty, obtain during 
war time and is unlikely to be found in 
this country for a few years after the 
war. 

The circumstances causing wide varia- 
tions in costs during periods of abnormal 
activity such as war time and immediately 
thereafter may be enumerated as 
follows :— 

(1) Where time does not permit complete 
and carefully drawn-up plans, specifica- 
tions and quantities. 

(2) Where shortages of certain materials 
and labour cause changes to be imperative 
during the period of the works. 

(3) Where the location of the works is 
remote from usual sources of materials, and 
special arrangements are necessary to 
secure and accommodate the labour needed. 

(4) When special methods of construc- 
tion or materials new to the industry have 
to be introduced and with which neither 
employers nor operatives are familiar. 

(5) Where broad national interests may 
require changes to be made in the normal 
relationships between manufacturer and 
builder, and between master builder and 
operatives, by means of Government 
orders, controls, licences, permits, etc., 
applied with but short notice, and made 
mandatory. 

If the master builder has to assume these 
hazards, as in the firm price contract, he 
will require to guess their cost and guess 
high enough to cover them. If they do 
not materialise, the building owner pays 
just the same. If they do materialise, the 
master builder will endeavour to assess 
them as he goes along, to see that they do 
not exceed his guess. One party or the 
other must lose in the gamble. 

Neither ‘‘ cost-plus ’’ nor “ firm price ”’ 
contracts are adequate to meet our 
changing conditions. There are several 
variations of what is called ‘‘ management 
fee’ contracts, which seem to work in 
U.S.A., and produce remarkable results on 
notably difficult works, large and small. 

The procedure seems to be to select a 
limited number of firms known to be ex- 
perienced in the type of work to be done, 
and invite their offers to manage the whole 
project as agents for the owner, at a fee 
fixed beforehand. Competition exists, for 
different firms will quote a differing agency 
fee, according to their estimates of the 
time they expect to take to earn the 
amount quoted. 
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The fee 1s sometimes made variable in 
inverse ratio to the time taken to finish 
the work. 

A further meeting of the interests of 
owner and builder is for both to agree on 
probable total cost. They then share any 
savings effected in an agreed proportion 
with, or sometimes without, allowances 
being made for changes in market condi- 
tions. 

Under such a form of contract the owner 
finances the job by meeting the costs for 
labour and materials from a separate bank- 
ing account maintained in his own name 
and drawn upon by his own officials resi- 
dent on the job, who are giving their full 
time to the undertaking. Any delays due 
to inadequate information are at once 
apparent and responsibility is immediately 
placed. 

Since there is unity of interest, there is 
no need for doubling of staffs for checking 
each other. Data such as estimates, quota- 
tions, measurements, and all accounting, 
are done but once, by one party, for one 
end, viz. : to ascertain the cost. The con- 
tractor is sure of his management fee, and 
the quicker he can finish the job the 
quicker his fee is earned. He has, more- 
over, no interest in skinning the quality or 
quantity of the work; neither can it profit 
him to put in more than required by the 
owner. He can devote his entire energies 
to doing his proper work or organisation, 
free from any necessity for financial 
‘“‘ wangling ”’ to make a profit. 

If we are to avoid the confusion of a 
ramp in after-war contracting, something 
of the nature of ‘‘ fixed management fee ”’ 
contracts will have to be adopted, as 
indeed was done in certain outstanding suc- 
cessful jobs after the last war. 

Edinburgh. LreonarD J. PonD. 
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To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 
Str,—Two or three contractors haya 
contributed their views in support g 
Mr. Boughton’s contentions [9 
Builder, October 16] and some of thei 
remarks call for comment. 
Reading Mr. Ireson’s interesting Jette 
one gets the impression that he feels thy 














the present-day efficiency of the contrac ? 
has been attacked. Such is not the cay 
Many of the lump-sum and scheduled yall 1 





jobs have shot up at an astonishing pag 
What has been condemned is a sygiqqi 












which rewards those elements tending ; re 

delay in the execution of a contract, Te] 
Mr. Ireson’s attitude to schedules ; 
pears to be based on the assumption thy 
they are dictatorially produced by Govem 
ment Departments. The Ministry , 
Works and Planning’s Schedule, to tak 
an example, was prepared by a commits 
in which contractors predominated, J 

ADDI 


allow each contractor to prepare his 9g 
schedule, as suggested, would be to reyegdr 8 
to the state of affairs which, seyexged Coun 
generations ago, called the independajm Great 
quantity surveyor into being. 22 
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The concluding paragraphs of \ 
Treson’s letter, which imply that the mangmeimpoli 
facturer of building materials, the progmaning 





sional man and the employee all work @p Giles 
a “ cost-plus ’’ basis, are completely wii. 
of the mark. The manufacturer norm) tow 
works, as in nearly every other industigker, 
on a system of competitive quotations, 
professional man receives a fee irrespaid syst 
tive of his costs, and the employee cutsifiinre of 
coat to suit the cloth. that. ; 

‘Essex Builder’’ obviously does my 79 00 
appreciate the difference between indus) 9090 
and the professions. The latter dischahy Brit, 
a service to the former and to the cm. . 
munity at large and, therefore, i hg 
remuneration should be and is on a smi, 
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scale than that of industry itself, ] ly 
attendant risks are naturally propo ts, 
ately reduced. Likewise, “I “] ay 
Builder’s ’’ impression that contrad farmed 


surveyors fall under the category of } a inal 
fessional surveyors is sound enoughi 7 
broad sense; but the same cannot be 
from a narrower judicial standpoint. 
contractor’s surveyor is expected tom. 
bias, and does not often fail in that re 

—quite rightly so, of course, for no dam 





his value to his firm is in direct pry en's 
tion to that bias, provided it is kept wi be cent 



















sane limits. : q 
‘* Kentish Builder ’’ seems to think bbe 
the outcry, early in the war, in conne@iii, hy 
with certain ‘‘ cost-plus ’’ contracts, ij, ‘a 

: es *33° ” eT 1 eS 
occasioned by “‘ jerry-building.” They. is j 
factor in favour of ‘‘ cost-plus” ist yas 
ear va mresult is 
it offers no incentive to ‘‘ jerry-buildi eer 
and, in fact, the protests were due t# ped 1. 
very opposite result—waste ! 3 ly shoe! 

I have apparently displeased “ Ka tlannj 
Builder” by my single earlier rele ro 
to the non-technical Press, but Why | tc 
remind him that the allusion concernél oi 
application of  “‘ cost-plus’”’ to wat oy A, 
industry in general, and not only “ys 
building industry. of vehic! 





The support which ‘‘ Kentish Bui 
gives to Mr. Boughton’s suggestiol) 
efficient staff be engaged by the emp 
to supervise work on a ‘‘ cost-plus”! 
generally, leads one to question the 
for a contractor’s existence under 
conditions. A contractor is, or shou 
an expert who contracts to provides 
ful article and, subject to ovem 
national interests, it is neither cust 
nor desirable to interfere in his disp 
of labour and ordering of mate 
achieve that end. If, then, a hosta 
cials were appointed to see that a4 
contractors’ employees used their re 
in a proper and economical manne 
result would be a 100 per cent. dupli 
of staff for the same production, 
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, ical economy would be to dispense en- 

lavjy with the contracting system, and to 

rt oititute a State Department of Building 

[Theeatry out the work. 

theiy A. D. Trspatt, P.A.S.I., 
Chartered Quantity Surveyor. 

otier f Paisley. 


e Post-War Housing: Suggested 

pe Exhibition. 

lvull To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 
paeiye;—The planning of the homes of 
yim people is surely as important as 
§%. replanning of our cities. Could 
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not an exhibition be organised cover- 
ing all aspects of post-war housing? 

All interested parties should have the 
opportunity of submitting suggestions, 
and advance publicity should be given in 
the daily Press to ensure the Forces 
being acquainted with the project, thus 
giving them the opportunity of express- 
ing their views. 

I am convinced a nationally publicised 
exhibition of this kind would be of great 
value at the present time. 

CHARLES Reap. 

Chorley Wood, Herts. 


| TOWN PLANNING AND ROAD 
re TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


mitie 
- li appRESS BY MR. ALKER TRIPP. 
$9 : 2 
revegat a lunch-time meeting of the Town 
evel Country Planning Association held at 
ended Great Russell-street, W.C., on Octo- 
9 Mr. H. Arxer Tripp, C.B.E. 
: ymsistant Commissioner of Police of the 
nammeropolis), gave an address on ‘‘ Town 
orofaganing and Road Traffic Problems.” 
oka Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., was in the 


y o 

rmillin town and country alike, said the 
dusijiaker, a well-designed road plan is 
ns, intial to sound planning. Our present 


resid system is not well designed; the 
cuts Mnre of its defect is proclaimed by the 
that. in the ten years before the war, 
€3 Me 70000 nersons were killed and more 
nduii) 2.000000 injured on the roads of 
ischatfiat Britain. 
ie Ol is in the towns that the casualties are 
> Wiest, and the pedestrians are the 
Siiest sufferers—in other words, mostly 
. ical inhabitants. Any town so 
pomned that its citizens are killed and 
med in vast numbers is obviously an 
traced town. It is futile for us to 














of J hfe make peovle healthy, comfortable 
gh happv if we leave out of account this 
: be of sudden death. 

2 le need for planning is obvious 


gh when we look at any exist- 
town. Most of the important 
are nondescript in _ character. 
“m town’s traffic arteries have become 
pt wi ing centres cumbered with standing 
ik and many residential roads that 
5 to be secluded and safe have become 
MNPiits for fast through-traffic. The 
ict, Bi arteries have been ribbon-developed. 
his is just as wrong as it can be, and 
wult is familiar to every one of us: 
ve a jumble of through-traffic, local 
. pedal evclists and pedestrians, and 
lly shocking daily toll of casualties. 
ttlanning is the only cure. 
order to qualify ourselves for the 
of planning required, we must first of 
md out what is causing these road 
ties. Analysis shows that the vast 
ty are caused by the magnifying 
of vehicle-sneed upon what may be 
da as human _ errors—namely, 
tion or thoughtlessness. not only on 
of drivers but of pedestrians and 
cyclists also. Of these aggregate 
m errors about a third are on the 
of drivers, a third on the part of 
mans and a fifth on the part of 
cyclists. Human nature remains 
inature, and we shall never change 
w or by persuasion; prosecutions 
Mopaganda can never effect a real 
wm road casualties. But town and 
ty planning can. 
w consider, then, how we can 
t irksome laws by tidy and effective 
vmg. Take a small locality as an 
am’ © begin with. First we get from 
mice the casualty map. There we find 
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perhaps that casualties are concentrated 
heavily at certain spots. Replanning of 
these spots is the cure. What we want 
is that kind of planning on a town-wide 
and countryside scale. 

One basic fact in this whole problem is 
very simple. Only when inhabitants are 
“exposed ’”’ to the traffic do they become 
road casualties. That exposure is the 
factor which must be attacked and 
reduced. If we cannot withdraw people 
from traffic arteries like Oxford-street, we 
must withdraw the traffic and send it 
through other conduits. To pour main 
traffic through a crowded shopping street 
is simply shocking. The flows of fast 
through-traffic must consciously be 
regarded as rank poison, contact with 
which is deadly. We must, on the largest 
possible scale, divert those main traffic 
flows from the daily haunts of the populace. 

The first step is to get rid of the 
nondescript road: every road must have 
its own definite office. From a traffic 
point of view there are three generic types 
of road, and three only : viz., (1) arterial, 
(ii) sub-arterial, and (iii) local, i.e., minor. 
The local roads can be divided up into as 
many categories as the town-planner may 
desire (shopping, residential, etc.), but 
generally—for traffic purposes—all such 
roads have the same status, viz., that of a 
local road. 

In the case of new towns, where we have 
a free hand, what sort of road layout shall 
we devise? Nothing that 1 say will inter- 
fere with the town-planner’s use-zoning, 
or his reservations, or his ideas of site- 
coverage, or anything else. The road plan 
will not be rectangular as in New York, 
or radial combined with rectangular as in 
Washington; it will be something quite 
different. The essential features of the 
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layout from a traffic point of view will, 
I suggest, be as follows : {i) the plan will 
be radial plus circular; (ii) a circular road 
of extreme merit will surround the central 
part of the town; (iii) the traffic arteries 
will be roads dedicated to transit first, 
last and all the time: no frontages, no 
loading and unloading, no standing 
vehicles, no pedestrians; (iv) the main 
arterial system will communicate, by 
means of large roundabouts (with or 
without fly-over bridges) with a system of 
sub-arterial roads; (v) the local roads will 
communicate with one another and, where 
necessary, with the sub-arterial roads— 
never directly with the main arteries. 
Where local roads have to cross a traffic 
artery they will do so by bridge or tunnel ; 
(vi) all road junctions in the system of 
local roads will be staggered; (vii) busi- 
ness, shopping, industrial and amusement 
centres will be in places where there is no 
through-traffic. 

The really difficult problem will not be 
that of building brand new towns, but 
that of adapting the old ones that are 
already on our hands. Precisely the same 
principles will be followed : we approxi- 
mate as closely as possible to the same 
master-plan. First of all we select the 
roads which are to be the arteries and sub- 
arteries. An outer ring-road beyond the 
confines of the town is wanted to keep the 
through-traffic clear of the town’s boun- 
daries. Inside the town itself a new ring- 
road will probably also be required so that 
the town’s own traffic can by-pass the 
centre as much as possible. To construct 
this at a separate level will be best, and 
very likely cheapest. Sub-arterials will be 
selected in sufficient numbers to create a 
grid capable of easily carrying the whole of 
the town’s general traffic. Where shops and 
houses already face roads which for years 
to come, during the gradual process of 
reform, will still have to be used as main 
traffic routes, the frontages will be isolated 
from the traffic-flows by means of guard 
rails, and safe passage across the road will 
be secured by means of traffic signals on 
the flexible progressive system. . On the 
arterials and sub-arterials free and rapid 
traffic movement must be regarded as the 
single paramount need. 


Under this system a great number of 
“* pockets ’’ will be created. each of which 
will consist of a little local system of 
minor roads, devoted to industrial, busi- 
ness, shopping or residential purposes. As 
each of these pockets constitutes a 
separate little community, somé more 
ornamental name will he wanted; let us 
call them ‘‘ precincts.’’ The roads giving 
vehicular access to the sub-arterials from 
the precincts should be few in number, 
and there should be ro short-cuts through 
any precinct: road lavont in these pre- 
cincts may, if necessary, be altered in such 
a way as to make it deliberately obstruc- 
tive. The broad idea is to give the traffic 
a superlatively free run on the arterials and 
sub-arterials, and a very slow and awk- 
ward passage if it attempts to take short 
cuts through the precincts. These pre- 
cincts will be a leading feature of the 
whole town plan. Isolated from the deadiy 
and noisv traffic routes, it is there that 
people will live and work. 

The same general principles will apply 
to the country as to the town. the object 
being to canalise the fast traffic on main 
roads where its own passage can be made 
safe and the general public can be pro-- 
tected from it. Each of the old coach 
roads is a long succession of roadside 
towns and villages; from these the main 
traffic must be diverted. New motor-ways 
upon land acquired at agricultural values 
are essential for that purpose. From now 
onward all new building should be upon 
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precinct roads specially constructed for 
that purpose; no new buildings (save for 
refreshment, motor fuel or repair) should 
be erected upon roads, however humble, 
that lead from place to place. Country 
lanes will thus remain country lanes, and 
the country will remain the country. The 
curse of ribbon development will auto- 
matically disappear. 

The general result will be an ordered 
system valuable alike to traffic control and 
town-planning, because the ordinary daily 
life in town and village will be completely 
separated from the lethal through-traffic. 
In this way the existing casualties can be 
reduced by more than half, and life will 
be lived in fitting surroundings—as it so 
obviously should be. This is a simple and 
sane arrangement: it is so obviously a 
logical development that it is bound to 
materialise some time or other. Why not 
now? 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Scott Committee’s Report. 

Mr. Dunn asked the Minister of Health 
what steps he intended to take to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Scott Committee’s Report with regard to 
the urgent need for more houses in rural 
areas. 

Mr. E. Brown said that these recom- 
mendations were now being considered 
by the Rural Housing Sub-committee of 
the Central Housing Advisory Committee 
so that plans could be made forthwith for 
the resumption of new building on the 
necessary scale at the earliest practicable 


date. 


Housing. 

Mr. COLLINDRIDGE asked the Minister 
of Health if he was aware of the grave 
shortage of houses in rural areas; that 
this position had been accentuated during 
the war by the extended area of produc- 
tion; and what action was being taken 
now to deal with this shortage apart from 
the setting up of a committee. 

Mr. E. Brown said he was aware of the 
shortage, but any general schemes for 
the building of new houses must at 
present be suspended owing to the need 
. for diverting all available labour and 
materials to works of vital strategic im- 
portance. The Government were, how- 
ever, continuing to give facilities to local 
authorities for the erection of individual 
new houses which were essential in the 
interests of war time food production and 
for the reconditioning of existing houses 
occupied by agricultural workers. 

In reply to Mr. Lipson Mr, E. BROWN 
said he regretted that he could not indi- 
cate with precision the extent of the hous- 
ing shortage at the present time. Hir 
hon. friend would, however, appreciate 
that in any case it was not possible under 
existing conditions to provide new ac- 
commodation, but he could assure him 
that. a start would be made with what 
would clearly be a very big programme 
immediately the labour and materials 
could be made available for the purpose. 


Repair of War Damaze. 

CaPTtaIN GAMMANS asked the Minister 
of Heaith if, in view of the growing short- 
age of labour and materials, he could 
state the approximate number of men 
engaged in the repair of damage to 
houses and property caused by enemy 
action; and the number so engaged a 
year ago. 

Mr. Brown said he could give figures 
only for house repairs carried out by 


local authorities either directly or 
through contractors. Those for the 
London Region were approximatéiy 


29,000 at the end of September, 1941, anid 
14,000 at the end of September, 1942. 

Mr. Hewtett asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Planning whether, in view of the rise in 
prices of labour and materials, he would 
increase the present ceiling price of £100 
for repairs to houses, and not merely 
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make any increase the subject of special 
appeal. 

Mr. Hicks replied in the negative. The 

present position, he said, in respect of 
materials and labour and the vital pro- 
gramme of works still to be done did not 
permit of any relaxation of the control 
at present in operation over civil 
building. 
_Mr. DuckwortH asked the Joint Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works and Planning what steps the 
Government were taking to ensure that 
war factories unneeded after the war 
would be treated as part of projected 
garden cities and not uliowed to revert to 
exploiters as was the case at Slough after 
the last war. 

Mr. H. Strauss said that the Minister 
recognised the importance of the treat- 
ment of Government factories after the 
war, and information was now being col- 
lected which would facilitate decisions on 
the future use, removal or disposal of 
such factories in the light of -the cir- 
cumstances then prevailing. 


BUILDING 
THE GENERAL POSITION. 


_ “It'is not a pleasant, any more than 
it is a popular, obligation,” states the 
“* Building Industries Survey,’’ published 
by the Building Industries National 
Council, 110, Bickenhall-mansions, W.1, 
“to criticise a Ministry which is 
essentially the industry’s own child. It 
is, however, in the circumstances, a 
primary duty to do so. The industry 
asked for and obtained a Ministry of 
Building because the industry appreciated 
and saw the dire need for a central point 
of contact between an industry, incident- 
ally representative of the livelihood of at 
Jeast twenty per cent. of the insured popu- 
lation as a single entity on the one hand 
and Government on the other. The 
Ministry in practice has not responded 
to this essential need. It cannot be too 
frequently stated that when the Minis- 
try uses, as it so often does, the words 
“building industry’ it does mot mean 
that industry—it means only the pro- 
fessional, operative and employing prac- 
titioners representing but a percentage of 
the physical, financial and _ intellectual 
volume of building resources. As used 
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the Contract— 
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For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 
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by the Ministry it excludes bujj 
manufacture; thus the Ministry, by s 


process of reasoning quite irreconejjj} 
with fact, does not recognise the may 


facture of materials as an integral 
the building industry, which it so fy 


mentally is. It means that, appoint cm 


mittees as he may, the Minister, wy 
his own interpretation of the 


‘building industry,’ gets at best by 


proportion of the total intelligence 
vice and information which would off 


wise be available to him. Because of 4 
hiatus, the Minister has perforce } 


compelled to appoint piecemeal a p 
number of committees dealing in y, 
with specific matters hardly one of whi 
certainly no major one, is capable of be 
adequately considered in the absence 
any one of the functional partners in 
industry. 
committees and sub-committees have hs 
so appointed by the Ministry under ¢ 
administrative misconception, hardly « 
of which can by their constitution 4 
adequately with their remits, and aj 
which patently overlap. This positigy 
gravely aggravated by the continual » 
tice of the Ministry of either handpick 
the members of those committees, or i 
the members of a committee am 
hand-picked, nominating its chairm 
which, with few exceptions, is at by 
pernicious habit. It is, however, g 
to note that fortuitous exceptions d 
casionally arise, as in the case o 
newly-formed National Brick Advi 
Council, which appears to represeti 
genuine, if tentative, attempt to encom 
a responsible and centralised form oft 
tact, but here again the essential 

contacts are still lacking. The volum 
intelligence and good will centred in 
building industry remaining unused 
the war effort at the behest of a pm 
of departmenta] reasoning almost w 
divorced from reality, is a matte 
which Parliament itself must early 
its critical attention.” 





The Problem of Absenteeism. 

The Ministry of Labour and Nai 
Service issue a little booklet which da 
attention to the problem of absente 
Investigations have shown that the 
of absenteeism, broadly speaking, are! 
mon to all factories: Sickness or 
shopping difficulties; requiremenii 
family and home; lassitude or fatigu 
to long hours combined with long jou 
‘Most significant of what may k 
scribed as psychological causes,” addi 
booklet, ‘‘is the lack of real inter 
the job and a lack of conviction‘ 
importance and urgency, due ite 
ignorance . . . . It is essential that 
termined effort should be made by 
who know to enlighten those who é 
Planned hours of work, where possi 
suit individuals or sets of individu 
advocated, while ‘‘ it would be an! 
tage for managements to recognise I 
that many workers, especially 
cannot be expected to work 5} ¢ 
week, for long hours, week in, wee 
if they have to spend in addition’ 
three hours a day, or even more, § 
ling. . . .”’ Realisation of such! 
would, it is suggested, lead to pia 
absenteeism in its true perspectl 
thereby render it more easily conti 
The booklet (which is informed 
ledge and humanity) advocates the 
ment of a person of senior status 
factory to deal specifically with all 
and (to ensure that the extent of a 
ism and its causes are known) t 
cards be kept. A model form 1s 4 
to the booklet, which can be ® 
(ls. 10d. per 100, post free) fro 
Stationery Office, at Kingsway, W. 
elsewhere. 


Probably not Jess than fj 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (+) denotes closin 
date for applications; the name re | 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


NOVEMBER 2. 

Filey U.D.C.—Concrete work for founda- 

tions, etc., in connection with erection of 
six circular water tanks. S. 

Romford B.C.—Construction of 

forced concrete basin. B. E. and 8S. 


£1 1s. 
NOVEMBER 3. 
Eastbourne T.C.—Strengthening 
brick and reinforced concrete to 
public shelters. B. E. 


NOVEMBER 5. 
Andover R.D.C.—Provision of extra 
garage accommodation. S8., Junction-rd. 
Sevenoaks R.D.C.—Erection of British 
Restaurant at Edenbridge. J. Randerson, 
E. and 8. Inglewood, Sevenoaks. 


NOVEMBER 7. 

Croydon C.B, — Additional strengthen- 
ing of 3 public surface shelters. B. E. 
ne. £1 1s. 

avant and Waterloo U.D.C.—Construc- 
tion of brick garage. E. and 8S. Dep. 


£1 Is. 
NOVEMBER 9. 

*Beckenham T.C.—Erection of brick 
garages with concrete wash-down, etc. 
James Dove, B. E. and S. Dep. £2. 

anchester T.C.—Alterations and adap- 
tations for N.F.5. City Architect. Dep. 


£1 Is. 
NOVEMBER 11. 
Plymouth T.C.—Erection of additional 
accommodation. City Architect, Comp- 
ton Park House, Tavistock-rd., Plymouth. 
Rochdale C.B.—Reconstruction of roof 
to mess-room at Cleansing Dept. B. 8. 
Stourbridge T.C.—Construction of rein- 
forced concrete static water tanks on 
various sites. G. } Maynard, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., B. S. and E. 


NOVEMBER 13. 
*Cheltenham T.C.—Erection of British 
Restaurant. G. Gould Marsland, B. and 
Water E. 
Manchester 
cleansing facilities at police station. 
Architect. Dep. £1 Is. 


NOVEMBER 14. 

*Beckenham T.C.—Alterations and addi 
tions to a N.F.S. station. James Dove 
A.M. Inst.C.E., B. E. and S. Dep. £2. 

Stoke Newington T.C.—Erection of pre- 
eee day nursery at Victorian-grove. 


NO DATE. 
Dorking U.D.C.—Erection of protected 
accommodation for civil defence per- 
sonnel. 8S. S. Gittings, S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 
NOVEMBER 2. 

Southborough U.D.C.—For decorations 

M council offices and Royal Victoria Hall. 


rein- 
Dep. 


with 
four 


T.C. — Construction of 
City 


‘Southwell R.D.C.—External painting of 


houses. S. Cooper, S 
NOVEMBER 6. 
Mossley T.C.—Interior decoration of St. 
George’s school. H. B. Bell, B. S 


NOVEMBER 7. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne T.C.—For certain in- 
terior painting at civil defence depot. 

City Estate and Property S. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS. 


3 NOVEMBER 2. 

Bilston T.C. — Laying three miles of 
steel piping, etc. A. V. Williams, T. C., 
Own Hall. Dep. £2. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


NOVEMBER 3. 

Sutton and Cheam B.C.—Staff Officer to 
assist A.R.P. Controller. N. A. Mitchell, 
A.R.P. Controller, Municipal Offices, 
High-st., Sutton. 

NOVEMBER 7. 

*West Ham E.C.—Instructor in Plumb- 
ing. Irvine G. Jardine, Ed. Officer, Ed. 
Dept., 95, The Grove, Stratford, E.15. 

NOVEMBER 16. 

*Bootle €.B.—Stafi Officer to rescue and 

decontamination services. B. E. and S. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


_ Castle Donington.—R.D.C. propose erec- 
tion of a precast building for N.F.S. 

Croft (Yorks).—R.D.C. considering pro- 
vision of shelter. 

Heywood.—T.C. propose improvements 
to domestic communal and _ public 
shelters. 

Huntingdon.—T.C. propose additional 
static water storage tanks. 

Jarrow. — E.C. to build additional 
shelters at R.C. school. Plans by J. S. 
Weir, B.E. 

Middlesbrough.—For strengthening sur- 
face shelters, T.C. placed contract with 
B. & J. Fulton, Middlesbrough. 

Newburn-on-Tyne.—U.D.C. to build four 
static water tanks. Plans by S. 

Romford.—Regional approval received 
for strengthening of basement shelters, 
at £415. 

Shrewsbury.—T.C. propose additional 
Anderson shelters. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—School shelters to be 
built by E.C., for Bailey-st. schools. 


Ministry of Health Loans. 

Loans sanctioned to local authorities in 
England and Wales by the Ministry of 
Health during the quarter ended June 30, 
1942, were as follows: Housing, £87,313; 
municipal services (including clinics, sana- 
toria and mental hospita 5), £398,417 ; 
swimming pools, playing fields, recreation 
grounds, open spaces, etc., £5,107; water 
supply, £156,762; disposal of waste pro- 
ducts (sewerage and sewage disposal and 
refuse destruction), £129,420; education 
services (including libraries and museums), 
£110,814; air raid precautions, £60,941; 
roads and bridges (including private street 
works), £112,876; and other services (in- 
cluding loans to defray contributions, etc., 
under War Damage Act, 1941), £334,984— 
a total of £1,396,634. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Supplies of Asbestos Cement. 


As from Monday, October 26, all orders 
for asbestos cement flat and corrugated 
sheets must be forwarded to the Asbestos 
Cement Operating Committee, Ministry of 
Works and Planning, Lambeth Bridge 
House, London, §8.E.1. They should be 
made out to the manufacturer who the 
buyer would like to supply the material. 


Essential Work (Electrical Contracting 
Industry) Order. 


After consultation with representatives 
of the National Federated Electrical Asso- 
ciation, the Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Scotland, and the Electrical 
Trades Union, and of both sides of the 
National Joint Industrial Council for the 
Electricity Supply Industry, the Minister 
of Labour and National Service has made 
an Order entitled the Essential Work 
(Electrical Contracting Industry) Order, 
1942 (S.R. & O., No. 2074), which came 
into force on October 19. 


Under the Order the Minister may 
schedule electrical contracting undertak- 
ings as defined in the Order in respect of 
specified classes or description of workers. 
If an electricity supply undertaking 
maintains a branch or department wholly 
or mainly engaged on electrical contract- 
ing, that branch or department may also 
be scheduled, but only to the extent that 
it engages in electrical contracting for 
persons who are not authorised electricity 
supply undertakers. 


The Order includes provisions similar to 
those contained in other Essential Work 
Orders with regard to the right of dis- 
charge from and permission to leave a 
scheduled undertaking, the treatment of 
cases of absenteeism, lateness or indisci- 
pline, the procedure for appeals to Local 
Appeal Boards, and the guarantee, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, of a minimum 
wage. 

The Order, however, differs in certain 
important respects from other Orders so 
as to maintain the essential mobility and 
flexibility of the industry in regard to 
which strong representations were made 
by both sides. Whilst the Minister has 
made it clear that all necessary labour 
must be found for electrical contracting 
work on important Government contracts 
and on other work essential to the war 
effort, he is desirous of allowing the 
industry to function as freely as possible 
on its work which is common to a variety 
of other industries. 


Export Licensing. 

Under the Export of Goods (Control) 
(No. 40) Order, 1942 (S.R. & O., 1942, No. 
2101, price 1d.) which comes into force on 
November 2, licences will, in future, be 
required to export, among others, the 
following classes of goods to all destina- 
tions : briquetting plant, and moulds for 
briquette presses. Applications to export 
these should be filed through the Brick- 
making, Clay-working and _ Briquetting 
Machinery Export Group (Messrs. Peat, 
Marwick and Mitchell), 94-98, Petty 
France, London, §8.W.1. The control in 
respect of door- and window-frames and 
casements, hollow-ware, pot-scourers and 
wire netting, wire fencing and wire mesh, 
is no longer confined to goods manufac- 
tured wholly or mainly of iron or steel, 
but is extended to cover all such goods 
made wholly or mainly of metal, Applica- 
tions to export any of these goods manu- 
factured from non-ferrous metals will not 
normally be entertained. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1942 


{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 































































































“ { 1 { | | | | | 
Crafts- | Lab- Crafts-| Lab- | Crafts-| Lab- | Crafts- | Lab- 
men. | ourers. | men. ourers. men. | ourers. | men. | ourers. 
Ee ee es 1 hk Wiig papal > a 
Aberavon .....---+: 1/11 1/64 |\Clitheroe........-+++ 1/11 | 1/6} |\Isleof Thanet ....-- | 4/9 | 1 4% |\Saxmundham.....--- | 4/7 | 1/ 
Aberdare.....----++: 1/il 1/64 | Cobham (Surrey) ...- 1/10 | 1/5} |\Isle of Wight ......-- 1/84 | 1/44 |\Scarborough .o| 2/103; 1/5 
Abergavenny ......-- | 4/il 1/64 | Colchester ....--- | 1/104; 1/53 Keighley ...--+++-- 1/11 1/64 \Scunthorpe .. we] 1/11 1/6. 
Abingdon ......---- 1/94 1/5 |'Colwyn Bay ...----- 1/10 1/54 ||Kenilworth ......-- 1/11 1/64 Selby .....--0++ eo{ U/ML | 1/68 
Accrington ......++++ 1/il 1/64 | Congleton ......-++- 1/10}. 1/53 |\Kettering ....---++- 1/il 1/64 |\Sevenoaks ....-- é | 1/94 | 1/5 
Aldeburgh .....----- 1/74 1/34 |\Coventry.......+++++ 1/11 1/6} ||Kidderminster ....-- 1/104, 1/53 \Sheerness ....-- RS ee 1/43 
Aldershot ....------ 1/94 1/5 | Cranbrook .......++- 1/9 1/4} |\King’s Lynn ......-- 1/9 1/43 ||Sheffield .......+++++ } A/1L | 1/6 
MRE =. yc cssse'ess 1/11 1/6} |\Cranleigh ......---- 1/9 | 1/42 ||Kirkham .....----- 1/11 1/6} |Shipley ......-+++++ | 1/1 | 1/6 
DEE av ansscee's 1/104 1/53 |\Crawley .......+-+++ 1/9 1/43 ||Knowle ......+-+++ 1/103, 1/53 ||Shoeburyness ...--- | 1/104, 1/5 
Altrincham. .....-++- 1/11 1/63 | fg Ses ea as Sy 1/104; 1/53 Lancaster 3 1/11 1/64 Shoreham ....-----> } 1/10 | 1/5 
SNE ccs ccsseeos 1/103 1/52 |\Cromer .......--++> 1/8 /4 | Leamington SR eet se 1/6} \Shrewsbury ..---++- | 1/104 1/5 
Amersham .....-+--- 1/94 | 1/5 |\Crowborough......-- 1/9 1/42 |\Leatherhead mF 1/51 |Sittingbourne .....-| 1/9 | 1/4 
Ammanford .....--- 1/11 | 1/64 |\Cuckfield .....----- 1/9 1/48 livgeds ... os 1/6} [Skegness ..-+-++++- ' 1/10 | 1/54 
Andover ...---++++++ 1/9 | 1/43 |(Darlington ......---- 1/11 | 1/64 ||Leicester 1/6} Sleaford ....----+++- 1/95 | 1/5, 
Ardingly .....----++: | 1/9 | 1/48 liparwen ........-00- 1/11 1/64 |\Leighton Buzzard .. 8 1/4 Slough.....--+++++++ /10 | /S 
Arundel .......0000> 1/9 | 1/44 Daventry. ......+++++ 1/94 | 1/5. |\Letchworth...... Ze 1/54 |Southampton_ .-..-- 1/104, 1/53 
RE oa nas 8 | Meg [Dead n.--+eeeeeeeees| 1/9 | 1/43 |\Lewes ......+. **| 14g. | 1/43 |Southend-on-Sea ..../ 1/103, 1/8 
shby-de-la-Zouch 49 /8% | Denbigh ....---++++- 1/10 | 1/54 |\Lichfield ...... “| 70 | 1/5h [Bomibeest, non e-s 278 a 
Ashford (Kent) .....- 1/2, | 1/64 [Derby «..-++-+-0+7+) 1/11 | 1/64 |Lincoln ........ 4 1/64 ||South Shields -..--- RR. 
Ashford (Middlesex)... 1/12.) 1/64 |iDevizes .....+++++++ 1/8 | 1/4 | Littlehampton 1/9 | 1/4¢ jopelding «---+--+ sien. 1 
Ashington ......-.-- | WA td ust Dewsbury ......---- | 1/11 1/64 |\Liverpool ...... / se. Stafford .....++++++> Ary a 
Ashened eee oe an i 4 > eRe 1/9 1/43 | Llandudno | 1/54 Staines ...-.sceeees y : ‘- 
shton-under-Lync ..| / ES > 35's aise binelahe | 1/7% 1/34 |Llanelly .....-++++-- ee \Stamford ....-+-+++ / / 
Aylesbury | 1/9 1/48 littcncaster .. se 1/11 1/6} ||London— | Stevenage ...-+-++++ 1/10 | 1/5 
Aylsham ...--.++++++ 1/8 | 1/4 |iDorchester ....-.-+. "| 4784 | 1/44 || 12m, radius | 1/74 (Stockport .....-.+-- | 1/6 
Bagshot ......---- 1/43 |/Dorking .......--++- 179k | 1/5. || 12-15m. radius" ..| *2/0 | 1/7 Stockton-on-Tees ..... 1/11 | 1/6 
Banbury ......-- | 1/43 |\Dover .......0+++0++ 1/9 | 1/42 |Long Eaton ......-- | 4711 | 1/64 |Stoke-on-Trent ...-..- 1/11 | 1/6% 
Barnsley ......-. 1/64 | Dovercourt......--+- | 1/9 | 1/4% |\Longton ......-+++++ | 1/11 | 1/64 Stourbridge ..------ aa 
Barnstaple 1/9 | 1/43 |\Driffield ......---+++ 1/94 | 1/5. |Loughborough .....- 1/11 | 1/6} |Stourport ...-+++++- y i‘ a) 1/88 
Barrow-in-Furness ..| 1/11 | 1/6¢ ||/Droitwich .....----- 1/10; 1/5} |\Louth ........-.--+- 1/94 | 1/5 Stowmarket .....--- / / 
Barry .....---+e0+e: 1/11 | 1/6 |\Dudley .......-+++- 1/11 | 1/64 |\Lowestoft .....---++ 1/9 | 1/43 \Stratford-on-Avon ... 1/10; 1/54 
Basingstoke . esl a8 ‘Dunstable_.....--++- 1/94 | 1/5, [Letom «---neoeeees | 5/008], 1/54 FORE are es tree Wit | Vat 
= egies mat i/et sere nal | “ye ae seu no | -Adiee 1/53 |Sutton Coldfield... 1/4) 1/64 
emeatini® -clccs03 1/9k | 1/5 ||Eastbourne.....-- sd He | 1/ + as enhead .....--- | Hard 1/38 GeraWhath \. cl oa 1/74 | 1/34 
pti 1/74 | 1/34 E. Glam. (Mon. Val.) | in | 1/64 — eee cats 1/3t | 1/5 Swanage ...----+-- /9 1/43 
Bedford 1/104 1/53 East Grinstead / /4¢ |Malvern .....--++++- | /9¢ | 1/5, Swansea ...---+++++- 1/1l | 1/64 
on aE 1/9 1/43 peeapeitee. ey ue | a vpivain ee | 8. | ae Or oe ill ke a 1/94 | 1/5 
Berwick .......--++++ 1/103, 1/53 eelng A ie é 1/6} oe pease a 1/11 | 1/6t Tamworth ......-: 1/104 1/58 
Beverley Seg" 194 ist [Exeter wprrents : i /38 EMMI oo ves eseee | i | 1 . [Taunton ae i i33 ! is 
3 cree es See : 4 xmouth......- . ||Margate .....--+++++ | | WERE a P 
Bideford ....------+- 1/9 1/43 ielndham ...<. "| 178 1/4 |Market Harborough | 1/10 1/54 arn Haven .... 1/84 Va 
Biggleswade ...----- es | 1/4y |Ealmouth ..... ; | 4/5 |\Matlock .....----- Sfah | 0/5. (Eee obs sdse" ibs, 1/38 
pe stp BER rd Selle 1/9 43 Fareham ....- ; 1/54 | Melton Constable .. 1/74 | 1/34 Ce wtelh o seeeeeee Wil 1/64 
a “~ hicks 4§2/1 ee \Faversham .....-- ; 1/43 Melton Mowbray ...-| 1/10 | 1/5} ae = gl ae 1/94 | 1/5 
Bi e fs coeccvone H1/11 i 1/64 Felixstowe ......--+- 1/54 |\Merthyr ....---+++++ | 1/11 | 1/64 by, BE ncocecncrs| 1/103, 1/58 
IPMINGNAM » --.-+--- ail ied Filey --.eeeeeeeeeee | 41/5 \\Middlesbrough ....-- I/1l)| £/64, [ZOTAGRY «---ss0 27°" 1/9 | 1/48 
Bishop Auckland ,...| 5/ /6% |\Fleetwood .....+++++ 1/6} |Middleton .......--+ 1/11 | 1/6 [Totmes ...--.-++s++: / i 
Bishop's Stortford....) 1/10) 1/54 |Flint .....--+++++++ 1/64 Middlewich ......-. 1/104, 1/53. [Trowbridge ..------ 1/8 | 1/4 
Blackburn .....-.+-- W/il | 1/64 |For 1/43 | Milford H "| goa] A/S. [Truro -..eo eeeees 1/84 | 1/48 
Black 1 1/11 1/64 olkestone ....-+++++ /4% | Milfor: aven PPTs z | Tunbridge Wells 1/93 1/5 
SORBOM vor rm re net? Wil | 1/6 \Frinton-on-Sea .....- 1/ 1/43 |Morecambe ......-- 1/11 | 1/64 |Tunbridge Wells ..-- / 
tds ees acs 1/9 iat IPOMIO  <0.000 92000008 1/8 | 1/4 |\Morley ......--+++- 1/11 | 1/64 |Uppingham ......-- 1/104 1/53 
me 1, oe | Gainsborough ...... 1/10 | 1/54 |Mundesley 1/8 1/4 |Uttoxeter ...-.+-+++ 1/10, 1/54 
Bournemouth........ 1/10 | 1/54 ||Gateshead .....-....| 1/11 | 1/6 | Nantwich 1/103; 1/53 |Wakefield ....------ 1/11 1/6. 
ome ee 1/9, | 14a$ |\Gillingham (Kent)...-) 1/10 | 1/5$ ||Nelson - "| gan] 1/6 |Walsall ......es-+e- 1/11 | 1/6 
ane I 1/11 | 1/6} ||Glossop ...-+-+-++++ 1/11 | 1/6} |\Newark-on-Trent .... 1/104 1/5 |Walsden .......-+-+- 1/il | 1/6 
Bradford-on-Avon ..| 1/8 | 1/4 Gloucester .....-++++ 1/104; 1/5} ||Newbury......---++- 1/9 1/4% |Walton-on-Naze .... 1/9 1/4 
ealstiGe cs. .c2ets) 379 | eR \Godalming .....--- 1/9 1/43 |Newcastle-on-Tyne ..| 1/11 | 1/6 |Ware ....----+++++: 1/104 1/52 
eatin’ (| <.iccvse | 1/103! 1/53 ||Goole .....--+-++++- 1/11 | 1/6} ||Newcastle-u.-Lyme .. 1/il | 1/64 |Warminster .. ..---- 1/4 
Bridgwater........+- | 1/94 | 1/5. ||Gosport ....++-++++- 1/104} 1/52 |!New Forest ..| 1/9 | 1/4$ |Warrington ....---- 1/il | 1/6) 
Bridlington. ...-.-+| 1/10}, 1/53 |Grantham ......---- 1/10 | 1/54 ||Newmarket 1/9 | 1/4% |Warwick ......--+- 1/il | 1/63 
Brighouse,’........+- | 4/1 | 1/6} |\Gravesend ....-..-+- 1/104, 1/5} | Newport, Mon. 1/11 | 1/6} |WellingtonR.D. ..-- 1/104 1/5 
Brighton .......:---+| 1/10 | 1/54 ||Great Yarmouth ....| 1/9 1/4} ||Newport Pagnell 1/9 1/43 |Welwyn .....-----+ 1/10'| 1/5 
eT ote, ch wig lies 1/11 | 1/64 ||Grimsby .....-++-+++ 1/11 | 1/6} |\Northampton.... 1/11 | 1/64 |Welwyn Gar. City ..) 1/il | 1/6 
PectietmlEs... «>,0;0<'«= | 1/9 1/43 ||Guildford ........-- 1/9 1/43 | Norwich .....- | 1/11 | 1/6$ {Wells (Norfolk)... | 1/74 | 1/3 
Bromsgrove .....--- | 1/104) 1/5 \Guilsborough........| 1/94 | 1/5 ||Nottingham ........ 1/11 | 1/64 |West Bromwich ..-.| 1/11 | 1/6¢ 
SEE Os. Lictcvens 1/11 | 1/64 ||Halifax .......-+-+: | 1/11 | 1/64 |\Nuneaton .....++.-+ | 1/11 | 1/64 |Westcliff-on-Sea. ...-. | 1/104 1/38 
Bungay ....-------> 1/7 | 1/3} |\Hanley ... | Whales ce coin canes | 4/94 | 1/5 Weston-super-Mare . .| i/ie 1 : 
Buraham-on-Crouch..| 1/74 | 1/34 |/Harpenden . Oldham .....0---+--| 1/Al |. 2/6g [RSIRERD 2-528 -n 78 Ny 
Burnley .....---++++ | 1/11 | 1/6% |\Harrogate . Ormskirk .......++- i/il | ee ee eit | iio | 1/5 
MEME Do. Sccuae~ws) © ahee 1/6} ||Hartlepools Oxford .....+++eeee! 1/104, 1/52 Mr nes ces e'sres® } i; 144 
Burton-on-Trent ....| 1/11 | 1/63 |Harwich . . . SS ey? 1/94 | 1/5 Whitstable .....----- | Wit V6 
=e ae | 1/11 | 1/6} |\Haslemere Paignton ....++.++- 1/104} 1/52 a seeeeeeesees ii | 1/6 
Bury St. Edmunds .... 1/84 | 1/44 |\Hastings ... Sct ea Peterborough ...... | 1/104 1/Sz IGAM = owen ev eccces | 449 1/5 
Buxton .......-- *""| 1/104) 1/53 ||Hatfield .......- x |Plymouth .....+.++| H/11 | 2/6h [WIRIOD one e--ecerse | uit Vee 
Byfleet......-+++ o--| 1/9%) 1/5 — | gy 1/4 See Se Scion hanes Wit Hii snes wee gapping $ il 1/6 
: | g/l. | nesford.......++- / 1/53 |Pontypridd ......--- / ere sere neseer ’ 
ne = lille 9 Va ‘Hemel Hempstead.... 1/10 | 1/5} |Port Talbot ......-- ey ae S.A 13+ | Vs 
Si A i | 1/11 | 1/6 || Henley-on-Thames at ae 1/43 | Portsmouth ......-- 1/104, 1/5 | indermere ..------ ey 3 1/54 
Pee ssc cee | 1/11 | 1/64 | Hereford......-- oe 1/4} |Preston .....--++++- 1/1l | 1/6 row wo aases daere 1/84 1/44 
Catmiiet  <...6..c0. 1/11 | 1/64 ||Herne Bay .... .. 1/9 | 1/4} |/Pulborough* ......-- 1/9 1JAE [OOM cso e sete ote 1/9 1/44 
Castleford ......-.-.| 1/il 1/64 | Hertford ......-- .-| 1/104 1/52 Ramsgate ........-- 1/9 | 1/43 ede ee ta, fas A 1/5 
Caterham .....----- i/it | 1/64 |Heevehem....----- "| 7a | 1/68 |Rendieg LILI) og) 17/58 fwokingham 90000005. or) 1/a8 
0 eae | 1/8 | 1/4 | Hitchin ......se00-. 1/10 | 1/5t Redditch 1/104, 1/53 Wol a AM «.+eeeee ait 1/6 
Pale. ojcbe<<s%'- 1/10 1/54 | Hoddesdon........-- 1/104, 1/52 | Redhill 1/94 1/5 | olverhampton ..-- u : 1/at 
Chelmsford 1/103) 1/52 | Holt (Norfolk) .....-. 1/74 1/34 | Ri "yt V5 Woodbridge ..------ /84 / 
Coceeabam ....20-- | 1710°| 1/54 |/Horley......--+++++- 1/9 1/43 | Rechdsle aoe , al 68 \Worcester «..+++++++ 1/104 1/ st 
Chepstow ......00-- | 1/104 1/54 Horsham........---- 1/9 1/4 pes sel : ‘| 4/10 175k Workington ...----- 17h : isa 
Chertsey ... ; z 1/10 | 1/54 | Horwich .......-+++-+- 1/11 1/ Rugby 1/11 1/ i Worksop nh Pee sf sv 1/43 
Chester ... 1/11 | 1/6 } Huddersfield .......- 1/11 | 1/6k | S¢. Albans .. 1/10} 1/5 Worthing .---+-++-> Myron! 1/58 
Chesterfield 1/11 | 1/6 |\Hull ....---ee sees 1/11 | 1/6 \St. Helens .... 1/11 /64 ——— waphaanes us 4 it 
Chichester . 1/9 |. 1/4 | Hunstanton .....--- 1/8 1/4 |'St Neots .. "| 478k | 1/44 badass oe ecebecwines ee | ays 
Chorley ... 1/11 | 1/64 ||Huntingdon ......-- 1/85 | 1/44 |Scmron Walden ....| 1/8 | 1/4 \Wymondham ...--- ie | 1/4 
Cirencester . ‘| 1/84 | 1/44 |[Ilfracombe .........- 1/9 | 1/4} Salisbury City .| 1/84 | 1/44 : 
Clacton ... at ae 1/43 | Ingatestone........-- 1/94 1/5 |Salisbury Plain ...... 1/10 1/5t |Yeovil .-----++-++ | 1/94 1/5 
Cleveleys.....--- .-{ il 1/64 liipewich Pies oeentese 1/104, 1/3} |Sawbridgeworth .... 1/94 | 1/5 |York _........---- 1/11 1/ 6% 
* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen. + Plus 2d. per working day. t Plasterers 2/14. 
*, Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/73. Nawvies and General Labourers, 1/63. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 384, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


Note : Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inqui 
; ry, The pri 
of soft woods are for cash on delivery. At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans re quate. 




































BRICKS, &c. SAND. PLASTER. 
— ‘ . + ed Ballast . 10s, Od. per yd. aa. & £04 
a OE ee didcct odedceewenaes it Ballast ........ 9s. 6d. i i 
Second Hard Se EE ae Pear 456: OL PiSand. ......08 = i ie Mog = pees: White nie 4 76 — Foun: 4 3 é 
OME eee 1G tac cumde tance eksbes 313 0| Washed Sand .... 13s. 0d. > * }radius Pioneer ......., a3 @ » = 
Snel Roush oe Bea caMen<ecaenehee R. 2 ; * —— ge fe 6d. ,, ,, | Paddington. — Prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
OS Ee eee Pree ere en Bric . t Lime 
All loaded free into iorry at the works. The question | Pan Breeze ...... a eee Lias pen =a 3:7 ¢ Chel Looe 3 iy é 
smeclage i ° oan very Gilicalt and prices must be obtained me CEMENT.» Granite Chippings 1 15 0 _ percwt. ..3 5 0 
aoe ob = Jot an : ae Oe » ora | aettt Betis Portions Cement. Standard Specification, —_— wy sonmen oe Ene tn a and credited 
: . sUUU. 5 i! 
King’s _To sites | 6 ton loads and upwards site ........ per ton i il % months, carriage paid. 
2 Crom“ WS. 11 tom to G tons o8 . o.oo cok c ccc cu. ek, > 14 | Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s, 6d. in 6-ton 
q pak a. as er 1,000 yr Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ............ 2 8 6|  lotsat railway depot. 
—— th a oO = per rs Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 
arte rf on pape 7 56 : Pe 3 - boa a —So Ma ba eh a ee ake naie 2.17 6 Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
cle aoa ti selene Sueress ae 6s 3 14 Pde rs Sprieetyr eee eres pol ns of not less than 6 toms.........+...... Per 1,000 
Sle Bulingse % 9 33 314 longside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ............ 214 6 f. London. 
easels I 3 3 Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” Best machine-made tiles from Brosele rg picks 
ec ie si Ss 8 St ee ee Staffordshire district |... = 88% 
White a Best selected emanoens He ok “Colorcrete”” Nos. 1 and 2, Coloured rapid queen die ic io - ° 
eet ties Pree mains Gontise wey a ats Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots .. 4 11 0] Hip and valley tiles Hand-made : > 014 0 
i Weluees GLaaten and 12-2 0 Colorcrete” not rapid hardening, according (per dozen) Machine-made ...... 013 6 
Bing Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ............ 109 6 to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. ior ge 
Best Stourbridge Fire — (London Stns.) :— po — ee ox 5 0 gy apg 
ary er bags) ...... 02... see e seen ee eeeee 1 INCH AND UP THICK, 
: “417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hard i i i 
2} in. PERE ey A ‘an 1} seeee --» 12 0 0] Delivered Site London Area in 6 Rag nen Aegis: 5 Wabsind x) _— d — — 
— White Ivory Dole Str'tch’rs 36 10 | UPWAFGS.....---- sees eeereeeeeeeeeeee ees 3 11 0O| Dry English Wainscot Billets. . 16 0 to 018 0 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers 33 10 0| lus packages at current prices Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot 17 0 to 100 
Stretcher.....28 0 0 Oneside&two ends 37 10 0| Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra .... 4 1 0| Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ........21 0 to 1 4 0 
rs 27 10 0 Twosides&oneend 38 10 0 | ,o.NOTE-—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton | Square-edged Honduras Mahogany 016 6 
Quoins, Pe Cay ieee ned (20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. Log Cut Honduras Mahogan: Pare 017 6 
and 4} in. Flats 34 10 0  Squints 3600 Less than one ton Is. 9d. nett each. American Figured Oak ote 013 0 
ined Cualien £2 pee 1,000 tens Pay cumien Ph ged x 6d. nett each when returned in good con- | American Plain Oak Ke 012 6G 
and a, = ome over — Other colours. Hard ori aaa “S — om: a —_ os oa 0 13 ° 
Glaze. . extra over W . | Jap. in Oak ... ot 
App Levy ON BRICKS. 3/-per 1,000 except Glazed Bricks. | Paras Cement 7 (0 9 ncene’sCement, White 7 0 0) Teak... ------.- 015 § 
merican Whitew 
PARTITION SLABS. —— — or for cement according to tints per cwt. ; African Whitewood : B : 
n pe atrered ion site London Area. SLATES. —- rms on . ‘ HS , 
OLLOW PARTITION BLOCKs. First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc | Australian Silk Oak 
s. d. a s. d, | carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station | Best Sc ee eens tawes tanya ey i 
7 oe wav 2 8 ; per yd. sup. .. 3 6/ Per 1,000 actual. ext Scotch glue --. percwt. 5 @ 0 
: 211 nf ee ae brah a re ps eee ae er per gallon 1 2 0 
“" CLINKER CONCRETE. 24by12 .... 45 5 0 I8by10.... 24 0 06 00 
ia wees : * A peryd.sup. .. 2 6}22by12. .... 3717 6 18 by 9 ‘ 22 12 6 Sessiginepeet athe nt PINE 
© dime eeakolen [eee BES Beas Oe Slee ree 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. wetness Ke. mets : fn tepested ste, 5 8 e £ a¢ 
ahaa gE renee << 2 eee 5 A 2in. by 3in.to4in. by Itin. 43 10 0 tied 
OE aegis ae PLANED BOARDS. 
ST alee eee Senet abe Pe 7 ae PRIME CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDES. Per standard, 
<a... 2 8 ‘1eexs.... 3 6 1 in. by 11 in. 2 £3 d. 
BeEe S26 woce SAL 12° x 9" x 4° seme ey 6. “ae errr Wagateevsecceducs ae Ge 
lin. by9in. § eee 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. Per square. 
Plus 24. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both | fe da. 
tides, an he Ooms etpy tearing Piub vcccvcce <tecier ae ; 
INE. MANE Sih ncncncdboeensccccsdegsede,)¢ OO 
Bure. Src —Daivered in railway. trucks pe 1 in tonened ONE GreOwEE o kécscccuccesess » BD ° 
eon Ai a Lekbveee Gibbs dav biccccseues 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 3 3 MATCHING. uare, 
Burr STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— . ur . 
Free on rail at Seaton Station. . ritcube 2 3 fin davambcccddceke dbs sabudaddsuhores Sane 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. 3 14 Comcerecccccccccocccccoccs econgeum 42.6 
eae a am way, Id. per per oR aR ERA keddhes ache eccas 55 0 
extra, sel approxima! ~ 
=~ ays or for special work, 3d. PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
extra. Delivered in London. 
PorTLAND STONE— 
M.O.H. 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 . BCOCKS, UTCH IRON 
average, delivered in railway trucks ai stale in. - aay — 
od wa 2% Rly., + Lambeth J 44/6 per doz. 
tion, estbourne Par 
ddington, G. Wee eeeineal perft.cube 4 7 Tones va ry — 
oo >< delivered on road waggons Ay ya ty ‘4 42/- /- per doz 
REIS Fe per ft. cul @ SAVE SITE LABOUR S.D. Stop Cocks FoR IRON. 
White based, id pet cabo extra a in, Jin. lin, Ifim. It in. Zin. 
ae oe = oe pret, 4 @ SAVE TIMBER /6 45/- 81/6 195/— 272/— 453/— per doz 
Burro Wooo - ogy. ‘ @ PROVIDE WORKING yin, din s ae he ae , 
Beto ths from 10t and over Pace, 13 2 PLATFORM FOR Bie: TS SAS, Se Son Se per ae, 
Sawn two sides .....:..e+eveeeersereeeees 36 HH FOLLOWING TRADES din jin nee us eee Se 
wn three or GMM. dv cawatedercses= ; r 
Your Stone, Buue—Robin Hood Quality. @ SAVE COST on 7 calf ng ua 
ivered at any Goods Station, London. ; i ; i i 
> = sawn ba sides landings to poor em a @ SAVE WEIGHT - ae ya Be i wie dil, 
TE ONpO) vec ccdecccne .+..per ft. super 
ste. rubbed. two sides, ba og aa * 6 3 TRUSCON FLOORS + 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS 1} in, 14 in. ee 30. 
mk ened yee Se. ye, . 27 EARL'S COURT + LONDON * SWS + PHONE FROBISHER 8141 11/9 14/5 ae * 50/6 per doz. 
* dy sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) .....- 1 8 
If in. to 2 im. ditto ......eeseee bi 1 rit 16" i376 3 2s/- (aoe: 46/- ee am. REWS 
eet ony aes asi Retin 146 Ibs. 13x6 Ibs. 2x7 Ibs. 307 Ibe. 
Scrappled random blocks ....-.per ft. cube 6 10 er 6 eae ae eee 
tg aelponege des landings to sles (unde? Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/ 115/- per doz. 
40 ft. super) ..... veceecocea sper fusuper 5 7} Th a= tare MS, Tamas, 1/%,' Gow ee 
Gia. rubbed two sides, ditto... 6 9 Peer 
4ia. sawn two stdes slabs (random 
ak6ns 950eneceeseoneene \ * The intormation given on this page has been 
3in, _— ditto GE cccsvece s 28 specially compiled for Fue Bumper, and is copyrie. 
2in. self-faced random flags. .....per yd. super 8 9 The aim in t A Jt te sie os Se as possi the 
average prices of materials, no. necessarily the highest 
CAST STONE. or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously afiest 
Delivered in Lundon area in full van loa: fg. prices—a fact which should temembered by those 
: Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s. who make use of this information. Prices are subject 











to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 


METALS. 
jm, Gmoers, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted .........2.0 - £23 10 0 
Plain Compound Girders ...ccccccccece 26 0 0 
fo Roof Work @ vr neerre ee 38108 
Note.—These prices are for nape pieces and not 
special of an onieed On 
MILD ROUNDS. “Tol Eonine Stations, 4 ton. 
£ «4 wrx £ d. 
OR. 2080 cecin’ 23 0 % in. to . 21 10 0 
AEs pecan “te tan, a 
WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 
Deliveries from works, 
Deliveries from London stock further 24 % gross. 
a 17 
Tubes. Tubulars. and 
ie ye 1m a eye 
Light weight .. It oS Ay i 4 
Heavy weight 44 coe 39 49. 
Galv.lightweight 404 _— 38 3 48 
Galv.heavyweight 31 31 31 304 41 
of 3 es and tubulars sizes 4”/3” inclusive, charged extra 
° 


Fittings. Ties, 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
Teme Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
I. HaLF-RounD GutTrers—London Pri Ww 
ig alg og n Prices ex Works. 


Stop 





Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
1/53 1/24 itt 
1/7 1/4 44d. 
Vy Vi Sit 
2 2/0 +94. 
= 0.c. G 
BORE] dbssis>sonense 1/103 1/74 Sd. 
Sh im. 2... 0cceveee 2/14 v7 
| eer 2/1 1/8: 4. 
1B. carccccccccece 2/2: 1/1l, 84d. 
PN Ubéinbnnstescine 2/84 2/3 104d. 
RAIN. WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts, Pipe Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles. 
Zin, ..eeeeeee be tine 2/2% 1/53 2/2 
24 iM. ...... ee eeeee 2/34 1/8 2/7 
Bim. ....eeceeeeece 2/84 2/1 3/2 
34 im, ...cceeeeoeee ° 3/24 2/64 3/73 
Sm. cccoce kaeensepp 3/83 3/04 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 


L.C.C. Coatep Som Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 








ipe. nds. Branches. 
3/94 /Tk 3/2 
4/5 2/10 3/115 
4/9 /2 4/84 
tia 4/105 3/114 5/53 
/34 /5 6/34 
Loc. COATED DRAIN Pirz. 
Pi Bends. Branches. 
3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 3/5 6/3 9/il 
cwt. qr. ibs. 
4in. 1 7/1 12/6 
: in. : 12/9 19/3 
in. 14/8 25/6 
beg 15/- aa cw 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
s. d. 
Inon.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant quality 18 7 6 
IRON.—Staffordshire Marked Bars ........ 19 7 6 
Mild Steel Bars.....cccccccccccccccsscecs 1915 0 
Mild Steel Hoops ...eeeeeeeeeestenseees 21 10 0 


per ton (two-ton lots). 


Soft Steel Sheets, C.R: and C.A.— 
date staekneetoocesebVicréstee 2417 6 
4 4 SER 5 SRA RERR ES Oe = 3 : 
DG GBUED occcccccccccccccsccccssccess 
oe BRE scott thts 6H i 9 
20 gauge.....--eeceececceeccerceserers 00 
eo L eG tecaSegen ovecetee Coos us 27 10 4 
Galvanived  ssavcedevusesdvescbstecses 4 10 4 
Poe UL vec e dba ce esesse 0 
24 ge We eek decile clei -<0es 30 5 0 
Per ton. 
€s. 4 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up .....--eeeeeeeeeee 28 10 O 


ALL NETT. 
METAL Wrnpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting = coats, 


poor delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. to 2s, 7d. 
per foot super. 
PAINTS, &c. 
63% 
1 (5 galls. as on 
Raw inet O Oi i Finis. ) per gall te 
Genuine ee ot a White Lead, percwt. 311 3 
Genuine White d aghan W 14 lb. —_ - 
cwt. 415 6 
Genuine Red Lead. .......+--++++ es 218 0 
Linseed Oil =. (Kegs extra) . - Uae 
=e. XD quality .......--+---- fkn. 049 
pentine substitute can be obtained and prices vary 
to quality from 3/8 gallon noe, <4 
cw. 216 0 
” 216 0 


SNowceM CEMENT PAINT ....-- 
G.M.C, CamMOUuFLaGs PAINT ...--- » 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND cL 
Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from October 1. Every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that ans ee B 
Grade Classification A Al A2 A3 Al 
Craftsmen...... 1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 1/94 Kon 
Labourers .... 1/6 Pe isa 1/5 1/44 Al 
Aberdeen A Se ° Perthshire ... 0 @ 
Ayrshire Dondes oe LORE here Al x soe wee ime 
Banff .....seeseees oon Kincardineshire ...... enfrewshire 
Berwickshire East Fife oo ghia A2 | Rothemy .-.-.. An 
Bridge of Allan ...... A | East Lothian Lanarkshire ........ ‘4 | Roxburghshire ial 
Broughty Ferry ...... A Edinburgh Midlothian ........ A St. Andrews ........ erecl 
Clackmannanshire ..A Fifeshire Monifieth .......... A — eee As 
DOUG! sos ct Se ceee A Forfarshire Moray and Nairn B Stirli maaohr es seg pat 
TOURED. oc issccece A Glasgow WEES Sendawceces A Stornoway 3 Ba 
Dumbartonshire A ae mses phew cnus a” ye ee a cae A struc 
Dumfries Sawenexscaee Al eee Fo: aa est Lothi <oceu Stora 
This town has its own rates : Mascma, | 1/8$ ; Carpenters, es Slater, 1 1/84 Seana Myr Plasterers, 1/9}, Bel 
but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/8} and | Labourers, 1/4 schoc 
The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in Wales are given on page 382, Bil 
———> |, A 
ts 
VARNISHES, &c. fi 
UD. 
ee THE SCO TTISH BUILDER Bir 
Oak Varnish .........2..0ee00s Outside 016 0 Asll, 
SR gies a eran - 018 0 NEW BUILDINGS uth 
og an hala 1 2 0|  CRAIGNEUK. — PI a oe 
ages — Plans prepare ear 
Pele Opal Cosriegs . : a ; buildings, for which the” sbohiiect ‘s feld, 
Best Go. do. “idle i 0 0| James Sleet, Main-st., Wishaw. Carr 
rds Pater . 100 RUTHERGLEN.—Plans prepared for of wal 
Fine Copal Cabinet . s eto alterations and additions, the architect Kinsa 
Fine Copal Flatting .......... ss 1 2 0| being John W. MacDonald, Belmuldy-rd., Cove 
Hard Drying Oak ............ ee 1 0 0} Bishopbriggs. classe: 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ - 1 1 6 hool 
Fine Copal Varnish «40.00.00: 1 2 8 ey 
ic ee eee ee ” : Fr 
Best sans Gold Sez " 1 S 6 Forest Products Research Leaflets. Cove 
t DON cs pacnmaue ” 7 ; ; 3 
Best Black tan — cvencecddcsecescesese 012 0 : We have received CONS of the follow. rg 
Oak and +o el Stain (water) .......- 014 0} ing leaflets from the Forest Products aD 
Brenewict Back stpeensesoeserstobeseere : = ; Research Laboratory, Princes _ Ris- Eali 
Berlin Black ----.-.s..erserereereerrrs7* 9 19 Q| borough : No. 23, Circular Saws; No. 24, Baty a 
French and Brush Polish.......+-+++++++++ 0 14 4 Further Notes on the Manufacture of to exte 
a in ae steseeeceeeeneee | : . o| Charcoal in Portable Kilns; No. 2, Huds 
REE «><> negavedvepsesees Uses for Sawdust and Shavings. Copies aoe 
LEAD, &c. are obtainable gratis from the Laboratory. — 
: Per ton. ¢ olme 
(Delivered in London.) £ s. d. var-tin 
Leap.—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. and up .....-.- 3 ° Lithe 
PC IM COUS 2... ccececcecceecacecessese i 
er nicerssaeeveemnsrerrratect 42 10 0 GLASS. “4s 
Compo pipe .....-.++++eseseeeseeeeees 4710 0} sHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY B ppoctio; 
Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots CUT SIZES. 
under 3 cwt. 4/— per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and Per ft. super. Knows) 
untae : 5 5 ot, 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per d. Manc 
TN SO CCP Er Cree re sion of 
id lead ex London ~~. ton #18 0 0. 24 oz. Clear or “ R” quality . ham it 
puch ta on bese 26 OZ. cccccccecsccccccccces Librarie 
52 OB, ccccviscvccceccscinseces Hill (F 
: ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED fiewell 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. Altrine] 
Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, fim. 2... cece ee ce eee erceeeeeeee 
’ Rough cast double rolled, fy im. .......--+-++- 
Rough cast — polled, S IM... ciaic ccc cvocccons 
j Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white............ 
Fiewes : — and Cathedral, tinted .......... 
olled Sheet .....-.ccsccccccccccccesscsccees 


The of 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship 
If your building is 


essential to the war 
effort we can supply 
the glass and glazing 
immediately. 





Communicate at once with: 


AYGEE LIMITED 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 
‘Phone: WAT 6314 (6 lines) 


ENGLAND'S LARGEST 
GLAZING CONTRACTORS 

















Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron i 


Reeded, ¢ in. 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double Ls 


hoe 









Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick ........--0++eeeeeeees 0 
Wire Cast, 4 in. on PPO Perret 0 
Geoi Weed CO ccwccccccccscccccccssees 0 10 
“ Calorex ” Sheet, 21 OZ.........0esceeeeeecees 2 6 
é b. SNE 6s i vicwae Seb asec 40 
as Cast, ¢ im. thick ........eeeceeoees 0 10 
ce pe jy in. thick.......... 18 
4 in. thick ......... oo Re 
Non’ Actinic Glass, } in. thick .0% 
ise foe % in. thick hem 
os ot: te 4 in. thick 12 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about yy in. thick— s. & 
To 7 ft. Pe. Dis nice cpaitiha nasser eae See 5 0 
Cree FOG GROOT. cove svinscmntssccaconeeess 76 
“Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. ......--+- 20 
Cathedral “ Vita * Glass : 
$ in. thickn 20 
.38 
36 


%& in. 
*% in. Gecsatns Wired “ Vita ” Glass 


GLASS BRICKS. a. 4. 
P.B. 1—8 in. x 4fin. x 33 in. 2 9 each set 
P.B. 2—S3 in. x 5$in. x Hi 2 6 ° 
P.B. 3—73im. X 7} in. X in. 3 6 » 
P.B. 32—73 in. X 7} in. X 3% in. 3 6 ° 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match ua with— 
... 4 Geachot 
60 s 
60 «@ 
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getober 30 1942 


CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


aisager.—Cheshire E.C, approved erec- 
jm of prefabricated building for school. 
Altrincham.—T.C. propose alterations 
p existing premises for additional war- 
ime nursery. y : 

giesey.—A. Hewitt, architect, Town 
gall, Llandudno, is preparing plans for 
gection of new dairy and creamery. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. — T.C. propose 
passenger ‘bus shelters at various sites. 
fath._T.C. approved plans for recon- 
gmetion of garage for the Bath Cold 
e Co. 
bington. — T.C. ropose nursery 
al “| Forwood-rd., Bromborough. 
Billingham-on-Tees.—Kitching & Co., 
Albert-rd., Middlesbrough, are archi- 
wets for proposed repairs to houses, for 


D.C. 

Sadonhead.—T.C. approved: Assembly 
fill, Vincent-st., for Salvation Army 
juthorities, 101, Queen Victoria-st., E.C. 
Bredbury.—W. Dobson Chapman (L.), 
Pear Tree House, Jordangate, Maccles- 
fd, preparing plans for bakery. f 
famberwell.—M.H. approved erection 
gf war-time nurseries at of Kennel-hill, 


Kinsale-rd., and Peckham Park-rd. 
Coventry. — E.C. propose: Nursery 
tasses at Red-la., and St. Michael’s 


ghools; adaptation of Burberry House, 
Sock Green, for wartime day nursery. 

Coventry. — T.C. propose additions, 
mortuary accommodation and refriger- 
iting plant at Exhall Institution, at 


Maling.—T.C. propose whole-time nur- 
ety at Oldfield school, Greenford, and 
extend Cuckoo school nursery. 
Huddersfield. — E.C. propose 
sation. ‘ 
Lancashire.—C.C. propose alterations to 
Holme House, Summit, nr. Rochdale, for 
wartime nursery. 

Litherland.—Lancashize E.C. propose : 
Rebuilding four classrooms at Lander- 
ni, junior and infants’ school, at £850; 
wection of prefabricated building at 
Knowsley Longview school. 
Manchester.—T.C. approved: Conver- 
sion of two shops and houses, at Cheet- 
ham into branch library and flat, for 
libraries Committee. Plans by G. Noel 
Hill (F.), City Architect; additions, J. E. 
Kewell (L.), architect, 7, Market-st., 
Altrincham, Cheshire; workshop, 
McCutcheon & Walsingham, architects, 
1180; Chester-rd., Stretford. / 
Mansfield.—T.C. propose erection of 
brick building at Peel-cres. 
Middlesbrough.—B.E. prepared plans 
for war-time nursery, at 


sub- 





Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Hetherington and 
Wilson, County-chbrs., Westgate-rd., New- 
astle-on-Tyne, are architects for house 
and office. 
Oswestry.—T.C. propose: Erection of 
ublic conveniences at junction of 
tion-td, and Beatrice-st.; erection of 
“4 additional slipper-baths at public 
8, 
Salford.—T.C. propose war-time day 
tursery at Ordsall flats. 
Stockton-on-Tees.—T.C. to spend £860 
© adaptation of premises at Wilton 
House, and prefabricated huts at Norton 
High-st., and Portrack schools as war- 
he nurseries. Plans by A. 8. Knolles, 


Swinton and Pendlebury.—T.C. to erect 

passenger "bus shelters. 
Thorne.—R.D.C. propose war-time nur- 
“9 at Thorne Woes Ends and Duns- 
«0 


Utfoxeter.—U.D.C. 









considering pro- 
‘ision of war-time day nursery. 
Warrington. — T.C. approved: New 


tanch stores, Gough-av., for Warrington 
(Operative Society, Ltd., Sankey-st.; 
iterations to premises for Y.W.C.A., 
vvisional Offices, Queen-st., Manchester 


West Hartlepool.—B.E. to prepare plans 
ft brick building at Burn Valley to 
nursery,. for 


Woolwich. T.C. to extend Bloomfield 
Hoad day nursery, at £490. 


THE BUILDER 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Amble.—School canteen to be provided. 
Plans -by County Architect, Mitford-rd. 
school, Morpeth. 

Bedworth.—Warwickshire C.C. propose 
central cooking depot on site of Bedworth 
Senior school. 

Boston.—R.D.C. propose erection of 
building at High-st., Swineshead, for B.R. 

Bridgnorth.—T.C. propose adaptation of 
— for B.R. Plans by I. Nicholson, 


Burton Latimer. — U.D.C. proposes to 
acquire premises for conversion into B.R. 
Plans by C. A. Borman, 8 

Carstairs——Plans prepared for canteen 
at a colliery, for which the architects are 
Cullen, Lochhead & Brown, 117, Cadzow- 
st., Hamilton. 

Coatbridge.—Plans approved for B.R. 
at Wallace-st., at £1,000. 

Darlington.—E.C. to erect three addi- 
tional kitchens at North-rd., Reid-st., and 
Cockerton. Plans by E. Minors, B.E. 

Ealing.—T.C. propose B.R. at Wads- 
worth-close and at Hanwell. 

Easington.—R.C. prepared schemes for 
communal feeding centres at Blackhall 
colliery and Station Town. Plans by 
C. W. Clarke, 8 

Eccles. — T.C. propose adaptation of 
Ebenezer Methodist Church Sunday- 
school for B.R. 

Felling-on-Tyne.—E.C. to carry. out im- 
provements to central school kitchen, at 
£550. Plans by H. Fawcett. 

Greenock.—Plans prepared for B.R. at 
Carwood-st., for which the architect is 
Mr. David L. Henderson, Wallace-pl., 
Wallace-sq., Greenock. 

Hendon.—B.C. propose B.R. at Hartley- 
ave., Mill Hill, and at Cressingham-rd. 

Keighley.—Prince-Smith & Stells, Ltd., 
propose canteen. Plans by J. Haggas & 
Sons, 71, North-st. 

Rawmarsh.—West Riding C.C. propose 
conversion of buildings at Ashwood-rd. 
school into cooking centre. 

Tynemouth.—T.C. to set up B.R. at 
Percy Main. Plans by D. H. O’Herlihy, 
Council Offices, North Shields, B.E. 

Urmston.—U.D.C. received approval of 
M. of F. for erection of precast building 
at Trafford Park for B.R., at £1,000. 

Wellingborough.—U.D.C. submitted re- 
vised plans for B.R. 













DUD Ty 


a §=6@ For W.D. Con- 
Nisha i tracts we can 
give you imme- 
diate delivery of 
tubing and fittings with con- 
struction details, also including 
labour for assembly on pre- 
pared foundations. 


The 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. LTD 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE 





TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feature from architects, sur- 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘*A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 


* Denotes accepted. 

t+ Denotes provisionully accepted. 

t Denotes recom ded for pt 

§ Denotes accepted eubject to modification. 

q Denotes accepted by H Government 
departments. 


Birmingham.—Works for E.C.: For 
providing accommodation at Cherrywood- 
rd. school: *J. F. Wootton, Ltd. 
Bloxwich, Walsall; for repair of manual 
instruction building and other work at 
Bordesley Green Junior Technical 
school: *J. T. Harris, Ltd., Oakwood- 
rd., Birmingham; for roof repairs, ete., 
at grammar schools: *W. Lygo, Corona- 
tion-rd., Bournbrook, Birmingham; for 
provision of war-time nursery classes at 
Cromwell-st. school: *J. R. Deacon, Ltd., 
Lichfield, £778; for provision of school 
canteens at  Ilmington-rd. school: 
*C. L. Smith, 4, ughton-rd., Bir- 
mingham, £275; Severne-rd. school: 
*J. R. Deacon, Ltd., Lichfield, £470; 
Yarnfield-rd. school: *J. R. Deacon, 
Ltd., £385; Bournville school: *The 
Building Department of Bournville Vil- 
lage Trust, £280. : 

Camberwell.—Erection of ‘‘ Maycrete”’ 
hut at Lowth-rd., for war-time nursery, 
for B.C.: tJ. . Ashdown, Ltd., 21, 
Besson-st., New Cross, 8.E.14, £1,709 (sub- 
ject to M.H. approval). 

Coventry. — Reconstruction of  sub- 
station: *A. T. Hixon, Coventry, £470. 

Darlington.—Erection of canteen at 
Grammar school, for E.C. E. Minors, 
B.E.: *H. Parvin & Son, Horsemarket, 
Darlington, £832. 

Deptford.—External painting of Brock- 
ley housing estate, for T.C.: *Green- 
away & Son, 265a, Lordship-la., S.E.22, 
£1,292. 

Ealing.—For construction of civic res- 
taurant at Walmgate-rd., Perivale, for 


T.C.:— 
G. Wood, Ltd. .. 





Wm. Lacy (Hounslow), Ltd., 3,149 
W. J. Dickens, Ltd. ... ie 080 
K. L. Williams ... i} a 3,029 
*Percy Bilton, Ltd. ... rat ‘as ee 
London (Air Ministry). — Contracts 


placed to the value of £500 or over for 
week ended October 24. 

‘Building work: J. R. Rutherford & 
Sons, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne; C, Bryant 
& Son, ,Ltd., Birmingham; W. Lawrence 
& Son, Ltd., London, E.C.2; Davis (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., London, N.W.6; Bovis, 
Ltd... London, W.1; J. Gerrard & Son, 
Ltd., Manchester; Holland & Hannen and 
Cubitts, Ltd.. London, S.W.1. 

Civil engineering work: Taylor Wood- 
row Construction, Ltd., Southall, Middx. ; 
A. Waddington & Son. Ltd., London, 
N.W.10; Hadsphaltiec Construction Co. 
Ltd., Wellington, Salop; Speight & Part- 
ners. Ltd., Newbury, Berks; W. & (. 
French. JI.td., Buckhurst Hill, Essex; A. 
Monk & Co., Ltd., Padgate, Warrington; 
Lehane, Machenzie & aeand. Ltd., Folk- 
ingham, Lines; Geo Wimpey & Co., Ltd, 
Uxbridge, Middx. 


Building and civil engineering work: 


Gee. Walker & Slater, Ltd., Bletchley, 
a ah Kent and Sussex, Ltd., Erith, 
ent. 


Electrical work: W. T. Henleys Tele- 
graph Works Co., Ltd., Dorking, Surrey; 
R. J. Kemp & Co., Ltd., Coalville, Leics; 
City Electrical Co., London. W.C.1. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Works 
contracts placed by the Ministry of Works 
and Planning during wee ending 
October 22 :— 

Berks: Building work, W. H. Gaze & 
Sons, Ltd., 19-23, High-st., Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

Ches: Electrical work, John Hunter & 
Co., 22, Rodney-st., T iverpool, 

Cumberland:. .Buildmg.»-work, Wm: 


Arnott MeLeod & Co., Ltd.,: Russell-rd., 
Edinburgh. ; 
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Cumberland: Electrical work, David 
Thomson & Sons, Ltd., Barwise House, 
Lowther-st., Carlisle. 

Dorsetshire: Building work, Wm. 
Cowlin & Son, Ltd., Stratton-st., Bristol. 

Essex: Building work, Sir R. McAlpine 
& Sons, 50, Pall Mall, London. 

Glos: Building work, Gee Walker & 
Slater, Little Horwood Manor, Bletchley ; 
Wn, *‘Cowlin & Son, Ltd., Stratton-st., 
Bristol. 

Glos: Htg. & H.W.S., Walter cower. 
Ltd., 11, Souldern-rd., London, W.1 


Hampshire : Building work, Solie 
Morgan (Builders), Ltd., Cardiff. 
Huntingdonshire : Buildin work, H. F. 


Bull & , 22, New-st., St. Neots. 


Lanes: Building work, R. Marshall & 
Sons, Litd., 43, Cemetery-rd., Southport; 
Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd., Roscoe-st., 
Liverpool. 

Lanes: Electrical work, Penney & 
Porter (1932), Ltd., Riverside Works, 
Lincoln. 

Lines: Electrical work, The Building 
& Colliery Supply Co., Carbon-chbrs., 
Doncaster. . 








‘“‘UNITE FOR STRENGTH g 


ENROL NOW IN 
FEDERATION OF 
GREATER LONDON 
MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 1,500 
EXCLUDING ASSOCIATES 


SUBSCRIPTION£3.3.0P.A. 


LARGEST 
ORGANISATION OF ITS KIND 
white of fpnonte SECRETARY. 


23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET. N.1. 
SAM 2041/8 















THE BUILDER 


Monmouthshire: Htg. & H.W.S., J. 8. 
Proger & Sons, Ltd., 17, St. Andrew’s- 
cres., Cardiff. 

Northampton: Building work, 


Sir R. 
McAlpine & Sons, 80, Park-la., W.1. 

Northumberland: Electrical work, A. 
Anderson & Son, 100, Grange-rd., Middles- 
brough. 

Oxfordshire: Building work, Leslie & 
Co., Ltd., Kensington-sq., W.8; Parker 
Construction Co., Ltd., 3-5, Thames-st., 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Shropshire: Electrical work, Tomlins, 
Ltd., 124, High-st., Tunstall, Staffs. 


Staffs: Building work, James Miller & 
Partners, Ltd., 39, Corporation-st., Bir- 
mingham. 

Surrey: Htg. & H.W.S., H. O. Good- 


man, Lid., Caversham Foundry, Reading. 

Warwickshire : Building work, Gar- 
lick’s, Ltd., 42, Far Gosford-st., Coventry ; 
James Milier & Partners, Ltd., 39, Cor- 
poration-st., Birmingham. 

Wilts: Buildin work, E. & L. Berg, 
Ltd., Hinchley ood, Esher; J. Long & 
Sons, Ltd., Rocksbrook Wharf, Bath. 

Wores: Electrical work, Drake & Gor- 
ham, Ltd., 2, Wilsons-chbrs., Commercial- 
st., Hereford; The Berkeley Electrical 
Eng. Co., Ltd., Vincent House, Vincent- 
sq., S.W.1. 

Worcs: Htg. & H.W.S., Hope’s Heating 
& Lighting, lid., Halford- la., Smethwick, 
Birmingham; J. °C. Proger & Sons, Ltd., 
17, St. Andrew’s-cres. ., Cardiff 


Yorks: Htg. & H.W.S.. Rosser & 
Russell, Ltd., Bank Low Milis, Marsh-la., 
Leeds 9. 

Yorks: Electrical work, Albert Innes, 


Ltd., 33, Queen Victoria-st., Leeds. 

London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended 
October 17. 


Yorks: Building work, E. Hunter, 
Searborough. 

Yorks: Hutting (erection), Poskitt 
(Beal), Ltd., Beal, nr. Goole. 








HOSPITAL & SCMOOL STOVES 


* wRIGHTS IMPROVED A ANDALSO 
SHORLANDS PATENT WARM ain 
VENTILATING DATT 


GEO BORIC MEO ROHITTS 
19 NEWMAN ST OXFORD ST. LONDON Wt 











Boyle’s «-ai-eump” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tels: Addiscombe 1133 











October 30 1949 


Derbyshire : Miscellaneous work, J, V 
Wildgoose, Matloek. 

Leics. Building and miscellaneoy i 
work, T. B. Williams, Ltd., Leicesie 

Staffs : Heating installation, Maddog 
& Wright, Leicester. 

Suffolk: Miscellaneous work, W. 2 
Kingsbury, Boxford, Colchester. 

Beds: Miscellaneous work, [nj 
Building Co., Luton. 


Middx : Building work, H. Bacon ; 
Son, Ltd., Coulsdon, Surrey. 

Wilts : Hutting (erection) E. H. Braj. 
ley & Son, Swindon. 


‘Wilts: Hutting (erection). Pope Bras, 
Swindon. 
Devon: Miscellaneous work. W, # 


Soper, Ltd., Dorchester. 
Newcastle-under- Lyme. — Erection ¢ 


2g at Wolstanton, for T.C. A. Cotto; 
T. Hughes at ... SL) 
Cousens & Allport, Burslem, ~ | 
Stoke-on-Trent ; Ae von 
Turner & Richards ... ae .. Ie 
Madew & Wordle... ... ... Li 
Baddeley Bros., Wolstanton ... 1 
Stephen Heath & Son -. LR 
Phillips Bros. (Silverdale), Lid., 
Silverdale 1 


bay 3 Jones (Newcastle, Staffs), 
Liverpool-rd. ... 1 
Orpington. —Alteration to form a Wate 
tank tower at Institution, for U.D.0. 1 
Watson, M.I.C.E., E. & 8., 46, Bark Har. 
rd. : *Walter Smith (Public Works), Lid, 
Bullfinch-la. ., Riverhead. 
Romford.—Erection of war-time nursery 
at Rush Green-rd.; for B.C.: *£, | 
Robinson, £1,918. 
Southport. —Additions to New Hil 
hospital, Scarisbrick, for T.C. H. | 
Bunting, B.E. : *Northern Steel Scattili 
Ltd., 29, Park-av., Southport, £2,352. 
Stoke Newington Erection of B.CE 
hut at Victorian-grove, for war-time di 
nursery, for T.C.: *J. Cannon & 8m, 































































£3,563 (subject to M.H. approval). 
West Hartlepool.—Erection of drinki 
water tank at isolation hospital, for T.C.: 
*L. Dobson, Ltd., West artlepool. 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis.—he 
airs to wall at Nothe Parade, for Ti 
. W. Vine, B.E. & 8., la, Frederick-pi. 
*R. Humby, Wimborne, Dorset. 





























HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 




























CA TERIN' G CONSULT K.M. CONTRACTORS $5, DEAN sT., LONDON, Wi 


Telephone: GERrard 47Il- 















BUILDING AND 


also at 





"Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 








TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


'Grams: ““Taywood, Southall.” 













WATerloo 5474.) 
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